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THE FUTURE WORLD AND THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF A MODERN THEOLOGIAN 


In his recently published volume on Biblical Dogmatics, Professor 
Milton S. Terry, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, maintains that the 
second coming of Christ, the day of judgment, and the resurrection 
are all processes, not events; the two former at least being now, as 
they have been for centuries, in progress, and the last-named being a 
separate experience for each individual. The appearance of this 
teaching in a work on systematic theology, which as its title suggests 
is built pre-eminently, if not exclusively, on the Bible, is an interesting 
evidence of the influence of modern biblical study upon systematic 
theology. Professor Terry came to the chair of systematic theology 
from that of biblical theology, and to the chair of biblical theology 
from the Department of Exegesis. We may not all have followed his 
path or reached exactly his results in exegesis or in criticism, but 
thoroughgoing exegetical and historical study can hardly fail to bring 
one to his conclusions, so far as concerns the result for present-day 
Christian theology. 


SURRENDERED ELEMENTS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 

In large circles of Christian thought, the old eschatology is gone, 
probably never to return. The apostle Paul looked for an appearance 
of Jesus in the clouds of heaven, and was not without hope in the early 
years of his missionary activity that this return might come within his 
own lifetime. The failure of his expectations to be realized in his 
day led naturally first to ‘he simple postponement of that day, which 
Paul himself had said would so come as a thief in the night. It is a 
striking testimony to the persistent power of hope that down almost 
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to this very hour the Christian church has continued to look, as for an 
event that might come at any time, for such a return of Jesus on the 
clouds, and such an end of the world as the first age of the church 
thought to be even then near at hand. It has remained for the histori- 
cal study of the nineteenth century to analyze the elements of that 
expectation, and to show how with the pure gold of faith in God and 
firm conviction that he would give victory to his people, there were— 
and under the circumstances must have been—mingled ingredients 
of a purely speculative and imaginative character, and that the latter 
form no integral part of the message of Christianity to men. For that 
message is not concerning times and seasons, not concerning elements 
melting with fervent heat, or a Christ descending in the clouds, 
speaking in audible trumpet tone to all who live upon the earth or 
sleep beneath it, but of a faith in a God who ever lives and loves and 
rules, and in a Christ who will more and more reign in the hearts of 
men and in the affairs of nations. It must be an ever-diminishing 
circle of Christians whose faith will find nourishment and inspiration 
in looking for the fulfilment in their day of the hopes which history 
has long since shown the early church to have mistakenly cherished. 
The most of the books that deal with the Parousia henceforth belong 
simply to the history of Christian thought, not to the literature of 
Christian faith. 


THE FUTILITY OF MODERN SUBSTITUTES 


_ Nor does it seem likely that there will arise to take the place of 

the old eschatology another of like order based either on the imagina- 
tion of modern poets or on the results of psychic research. Is it only 
a generation since Bishop Bickersteth wrote Yesterday, Today and 
Forever, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps published Gates Ajar, and a 
religious public read both with avidity? Yet today how completely 
forgotten. The Society of Psychic Research has done valuable 
service, but perhaps none more valuable than by all its volumes of 
reports to deepen the conviction that not only between the good and 
the evil in the unseen world, but also between that world and us there 
is a great gulf fixed, and that we must walk by faith and not by sight. 
Eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive what the life of the emancipated soul shall be. 
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. THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


But if we surrender the eschatological programme in which the - 
early church clothed those hopes and expectations which did so much 
to give vitality and effectiveness to early Christianity, have we then 
bounded our thought by the hour of death, and must the church hence- 
forth find its inspiration and its arguments wholly in the life that now 
is? Far be it. Three score years and ten is a long time and from 
the life that now is there may be drawn mighty inspiration to noble 
living, and powerful sanction for the imperatives of a lofty morality. 
But life would be distinctly poorer and the motives to noble living 
distinctly weaker if it were necessary to bound the horizon of our 
thought and our appeal by the cradle and the grave. Moreover, the 
hope of a blessed immortality for the righteous is something quite 
distinct from any eschatological programme. To have learned that 
the eschatological expectations of the New Testament saints were 
largely colored by the enthusiasm of Jewish apocalyptists, or to become 
convinced that there is nothing to be learned concerning the future 
life from ostensible communications of supposed spirits concerning 
the most trivial affairs of our present life, is not to dissolve into thin 
air the hope of immortality. The continuance after death of a life 
enough like the present life to be comprehensible to one who is in the 
midst of this life is probably beyond the possibility of scientific demon- 
stration. But faith has its reasons, too, and the confidence that God’s 
love to man is such that for all who will consent that it shall be so, the 
best is yet to come—this, which is the essence of the hope of immor- 
tality, Christian faith will not surrender. From the present period 
of acute criticism and reduction to lowest terms the confidence that 
death does not end all will, we are persuaded, rise again to assert itself 
with new power. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD AS A MOTIVE TO RIGHTEOUS LIVING 


But it is not enough to say that we have not lost that which is 
essential. There is in the change of which we are speaking a real gain, 
richly compensating for any loss that may be involved in the surrender 
of a definite programme of the future and of a vivid expectation of a 
personal reappearance of the Lord. In the ancient history of Israel, 
vagueness of thought concerning the future world was accompanied 
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by a concern for the future of the present world, and a merging of 
_ one’s own interest in the interest of one’s posterity that has not always 
been present in the times when religious thought has been largely 
occupied with the future world and the blessedness it was to bring to 
the individual. But such devotion to the welfare of the race is simply 
devotion to the good of men, and this in turn is simply acceptance as 
the end of one’s own living of that which Christian faith affirms to 
be the will of God for man. And such identification of one’s own 
good with the will of God gives an assurance that all will be well with 
one’s self, and has power to comfort the soul in adversity and steady 
it for life’s tasks equal to if not even greater than that which is furnished 
by any expectation, however vivid, of an apocalyptic return of the 
Lord near or far. In our own day the extreme individualism that for 
a time held sway is giving place again to a sense of the larger self and 
of the solidarity of the family and the nation and the race. This is a 
triumph of the principles that are at the very center of the religion of 
Jesus. It was precisely this that he taught men to do, to count not 
their own lives dear to them if only they might be as wheat cast into 
the ground to die and bring forth much fruit for humanity. It is an 
opportune moment to urge the appeal which the future of the com- 
munity and the race makes to thoughtful men. 


THE POSITIVE GAIN OF THE NEW EMPHASIS 


After all is it not a gain, if, no longer looking with eagerness or with 
trembling for a day of the Lord when the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat and the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up, we set our hope on the good that is to come to the world 
through the spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ and the triumph of 
righteousness on: the earth, as human society and institutions are 
more and more leavened with the truth of God? If we-may legiti- 
mately appeal to men to choose the way of righteousness and goodness 
because of the result to themselves in a future world, do we not appeal 
to an even nobler motive when we ask them to live rightly that gener- 
ations yet unborn may be blessed with the blessings of a kingdom 
of God on earth? And may it not be that to some at least this appeal 
to the nobler motive will be the stronger also? Can we doubt which of 
these two motives appealed the more strongly to Jesus Christ? Cer- 
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tainly it would not be wholly a loss, if the temper and tone of our age 
should compel us to transfer our emphasis from the warning cry to 
men to flee from the wrath to come and lay hold upon eternal life for 
themselves, to the appeal to them to cast their lives like seed into the 
ground that they may spring up and bear fruit in the well-being, physi- 
cal, moral, and religious, of their fellow-men, both those now living 
and all those who, we know not for how many generations or centuries, 
shall live their lives here upon this earth. If there are two worlds that 
stretch away from this hour into the limitless future—the world that 
is beyond death and the future of the world that now is—the motives 
that can be drawn from the latter are not less powerful—are they not 
even more noble ?—than those that can be drawn from the former. 
We need not be greatly disturbed if in the Providence of God we are 
being forced to appeal to the strongest motives, which are at the same 
time the noblest, that can move the human soul. 


JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES | 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


XI. JERUSALEM IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENTS 

The rebuilding of the Temple and of the ancient city-wall are the 
only recorded architectural achievements of the Jews in the Persian 
period. The population of Jerusalem was scanty, even after Nehe- 
miah had drafted a tenth of the colony to help fill up the vacant space 
within the walls (Neh. 11:1). The poverty was great, and constant 
feuds with their neighbors left no opportunity for building operations. 
Under Greek rule the conditions were little better. The Akra, or 
Citadel, was fortified and occupied alternately by the Egyptians and 
the Syrians. In 198 B.c. it was in the hands of Scopas, the general 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, but was captured from him by Antiochus the 
Great (Josephus, Ant., xii, 3:3). In 168 B.c. Apollonius Thrasaei, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, captured Jerusalem, broke down 
the walls and the houses, defiled the Temple, and set up an altar of 
the Olympian Zeus upon the altar of burnt-offering. The observance 
of the Jewish religion was prohibited, and multitudes perished in 
the ensuing persecution. At this time the Akra was rebuilt out of 
material taken from the ruined walls and houses, and was filled with 
a large Syrian garrison that dominated both the city and the Temple 
(I Macc. 1:33-40; 3:45; Josephus, Ant., xii, 5:4; 6:2). In 164 B.c. 
when Judas Maccabaeus defeated the Syrians and occupied Jerusalem 
he was unable to dislodge this garrison (I Macc. 4: 36-41; Josephus, 
Ant., xii, 7:6). The Syrians and renegades continued to maintain 
themselves here, harassing the Jews and interrupting the Temple 
services, so that Judas made a strenuous, but unsuccessful, effort to 
drive them out (Amt., xii, 9:3, 4). During the subsequent wars the 
Akra served as a center of Syrian agitation in Judea and as a refuge 
for unsuccessful Syrian armies (Ant., xii, 10:4). In 161 B.C. it was 
strengthened by the Syrian general Bacchides (Ant., xiii, 1:3), and 
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w:th Bethsura remained untaken when all the other fortresses of the 
land had been captured by the Jews (Ant., xiii, 2:1). Numerous 
negotiations were conducted be:ween the Hasmonean princes and the 
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claimants for the Syrian throne with a view to its surrender, but 
nothing came of these (Ant., xiii, 2:3; 5:2), and in 146 B.C. Jona- 
than began to lay siege to it (Ant., xiii, 4:9). A wall was built through 
the midst of the city to exclude the garrison from access to the market- 
place (Ant., xiii, 5:11), no help came to the Syrians (Anzi., xiii, 6:6), 
and they were reduced to the greatest straits (I Macc. 13:49), so that 
they were compelled to surrender to Simon in 161 B. c. (I Macc. 13:50). 
According to Josephus, the Akra was razed to the ground, and even 
the hill upon which it stood was cut off and thrown into the valley, 
so that it was no longer higher than the Temple mount (Azt., xiii, 
6:7; War, i, 2:2; v, 4:1). 

In regard to the location of the Akra the numerous references in 
I Macc. and Josephus leave no room fordoubt. It was in the City of 
David, or Lower City, on the southeast hill immediately south of the 
Temple. The LXX version identifies it with the Millo of David, 
Solomon, and Hezekiah (II Sam. 5:9; I Kings 9:15, 24; II Chron. 
32:5). It was probably the same as the “fortress which belongs to 
the house” of Neh. 2:8." 

In the wars with the Syrians the chief stronghold of the Maccabeans 
was the Temple. In 164 Judas took refuge there and successfully 
resisted Antiochus Eupator until his provisions gave out. Antiochus 
was so impressed with its strength that he cast down part of its wall 
before leaving Jerusalem (Ant., xii, 9:5-7). ‘This damage was repaired 
by Jonathan in 146 B. C., who greatly strengthened the outer wall by 
the addition of lofty towers (Amt., xiii, 5:11). After the fall of the Akra 
in 141 B. c. the Temple became the citadel of Jerusalem, and all the 
Hasmonean princes labored to make it impregnable. The enemies 
of Hyrcanus II intrenched themselves there (Ant., xiv, 1:2). Aris- 
tobulus was besieged there by Aretas and Hyrcanus II (Ant., xiv, 2:1, 
2; 4:1,2). When Pompey advanced to settle the dispute between the 
two brothers, he was compelled to lay siege to it. He found it defended 
on the north by a strong wall with lofty, well-built towers, in front of 
which were a ditch and a deep natural ravine. In order to take it he 
was compelled to construct a wall of circumvallation with towers that 
overtopped those of the Temple inclosure. Even these efforts would 


For a full discussion of the location of the Akra see Article IV, Biblical World, 
April, 1907, pp. 253-59. 
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probably have been unsuccessful but for the unwillingness of the Jews 
to fight on the Sabbath (Ant., xiv, 4:2-4; War, ii, 7:1, 3-6). In 
37 B. Cc. Herod besieged the Temple in a similar manner, constructing 
a wall and towers over against it, and filling up the ditch that lay in 
front of it (Ant., xiv, 15:14; 16:2; War, i, 17:8). 

Another construction of the Maccabean age was the Palace that 
was occupied as a residence by the Hasmonean high-priestly kings. 
In Ant., xx, 8:11, Josephus states that it was built “of old” (7dAaz) 
by the Hasmoneans, but he gives no precise information as to its 
origin. Apparently it was already in existence when Hyrcanus I 
built the Baris (Ant., xviii, 4:3). It was used by Aristobulus as a 
royal residence (Ant., xiv, 1:2; War, i, 6:1), and was subsequently 
occupied by Pompey after the surrender of the city (Ant., xiv, 4:2, 
War, i, 7:2). In it Herod and Phasaélus took refuge from the party 
of Antigonus (Ant., xiv, 13:3, 4; War, i, 13:2, 3). According to 
Ant., xx, 8:11, it was near the Xystus, upon an elevation that afforded 
a delightful prospect. According to War, ii, 16:3, it lay inthe Upper 
City at the end of the bridge which crossed the Tyropoeon Valley to 
the Temple. These statements show that it must have been situated 
on the top of the central hill of Jerusalem, in substantially the po ition 
now occupied by the Synagogue of the Ashkenazim Jews. It occupied 
a commanding site and was strongly fortified so that it served as a 
sort of citadel for the Upper City. 

From the time of Hyrcanus I (135-105 B. c.) dates the Baris (Heb. 
Bira “‘ fortress”), which stood upon the site of the Tower of Hammeah 
in Nehemiah’s wall (Neh. 3:1), and of the later Antonia (Amt., xviii, 
4:3; Xv, 11:4), in the place now occupied by the Turkish Barracks 
at the northwest corner of the Haram.” By this fortress the northern . 
side of the Temple was greatly strengthened, and it formed a safe and 
convenient residence for the Hasmonean princes at the times when 
they were obliged to perform high-priestly duties in the Temple. 
Hyrcanus I dwelt here much of the time, and kept here the high- 
priestly vestments; and his example was followed by all of his succes- 
sors (Ant., xviii, 4:3; xv, 11:4). Here Aristobulus murdered his 
brother Antigonus (Ant., xiii, 11:2; War, i, 3:3-5). Here the wife 
and children of the rebellious Aristobulus were imprisoned by Queen 

2 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 13-15. 
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Alexandra (Ant., xiii, 16:5). Here Hyrcanus II took refuge from 
the attack of his brother Aristobulus (Amt., xiv, 1:2; War, i, 6:1). 
Hence Antigonus, the last of the Hasmoneans, went out to fall at the 
feet of the Roman general Sosius (Ant., xiv, 16:2; War, i, 18:2). 
Besides the Baris the high-priest John Hyrcanus constructed for 
himself a sepulchral monument that remained a conspicuous landmark 


TOMBS IN THE KIDRON VALLEY 


in Jerusalem. War, v, 6:2, states that Titus made it the objective 
point in his plan to break through the three northern walls of the city. 
War; v, 7:3, says that after the fall of the third, or outer wall on the 
north, John and his party defended the Tower of Antonia and the 
north cloister of the Temple, while Simon and his party defended the 
ground that was near the Monument of John as far as the gate where 
water was brought into the Tower of Hippicus. According to War, 
Vv, 9:2, after the fall of the second wall, Titus proposed to capture the 
Upper City at the Monument of John, and the Temple at the Tower 
of Antonia (cf. v, 11:4). These references lead us to look for the 
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Monument on the north sideé of the Upper City, just inside of the old 
first wall on the north. 

When Alexander Jannaeus was on his deathbed he advised his 
queen, Alexandra, to come to terms with the Pharisees, his lifelong 
enemies. In honor of this conduct the Pharisees built him a splendid 
monument (Ant., xiii, 15:5; 16:1). According to War, v, 7: , it 
lay outside of the second wall on the north, in the vicinity of the Tower 
of Antonia and the north cloister of the Temple. 

O.her tombs of the Maccabean age are the so-called Tomb of 
Absalom, Tomb of James, and Tomb of Zechariah that are still to 
be seen hewn in the cliff on the east side of the gorge of the Kidron 
east of the Haram. Perhaps this is the place called by Josephus 
Peristereon, or ‘‘Dove-cote” (War, v, 12:2), and the name may be 
due to the numerous tombs excavated in the rock. 

The only other architectural undertaking of the Maccabean age 
that is known to us is the bridge across the Tyropoeon Valley that con- 
nected the Temple with the Upper City. Josephus tells us that Aris- 
tobulus broke it down in anticipation of Pompey’s attack (Ant., xiv» 
4:2; War, i, 7:2), but how long before his day it was erected he does 
not inform 

With Herod a new building era began in Jerusalem. From Nehe- 
miah to the end of the Hasmonean period there had been little change, 
but now alterations were undertaken on a magnificent scale. In the 
early part of his reign, certainly before the battle of Actium in 31 B.c , 
Herod rebuilt the Baris, or fortress of Hyrcanus I, near the northwest 
corner of the Temple inclosure and named it Antonia after his friend 
Marcus Antonius, the Triumvir. The slopes of the hill on which the 
tower stood were covered with slabs of polished stone that rendered 
access impossible. Around the top of the cliff was a breastwork three 
cubits high, and within this inclosure stood the fortress, forty cubits 
in height, with a tower at each of the corners. The interior was fitted 
up like a palace with rooms of all sorts, courts, baths, and quar ers 
for troops, so that it seemed like a little city. On the north and east, 
where there were no natural declivities, the tower was protected by a 
deep ditch and by the Pool Struthion. By this tower the north wall 
of the city was greatly strengthened, and a vantage ground was gained 

3 See Article I. Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 16 f. 
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for controlling the Temple quarter. A légion of Roman soldiers was 
stationed here, and at the least sign of disorder it ran down into the 
Outer Court and seized the offenders.* 

In the year 26 B. c. Herod constructed a theater in Jerusalem Its 
location is not clearly defined by Josephus, but he seems to indicate 
that it was in the Upper City in the vicinity of the Maccabean Palace. 


Phtograph by L. B. Paton 


SITE OF HEROD’S PALACE 


It was built in the most magnificent style, and was adorned with s lver 
and gold. Plays were presented here on a splendid scale, and con- 
demned criminals were compelled to fight with wild beasts. The 
walls were adorned with trophies of Augustus’ victories, which gave 
great offense to the Jews who supposed that the suits of armor con- 
tained heathen images (Ant., xv, 8:1-4). 

In 22 B. Cc. Herod undertook the building of a new palace for him- 
self. It lay in the northwest corner of the Old City on the site of the 
modern Turkish Citadel and Armenian Gardens. One of its towers, 


4 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 13-15. 
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Hippicus, formed the northwest corner of the first, or inner wall of 
the city (War, v, 4:2).5 

Another tower, Phasaélus, still survives in the so-called ‘‘ Tower 
of-David” near the modern Jaffa Gate (cf. War, ii, 3:2; v, 3:5; 
v, 4:4; vi, 8:1, 4; Ant., xvii, 10:2). These two towers, together with 
a third one, Mariamne, guarded the north wall of the Palace, which 
was at the same time the north wall of the Inner City. They were 
built of huge blocks of hard, white limestone. Hippicus was 25 cubits 
square and 80 cubits high; Phasaélus, 40 cubits square and about 
go cubits high; Mariamne, 20 cubits square and 55 cubits high. 
Josephus dwells at length on the interior arrangement of these towers 
as one of the most magnificent features of the Palace (War, v, 4:3, 4). 
Within the inclosure formed by the city walls on the north and west 
and the Palace walls on the south and east stood the Palace itself 
According to Josephus (War, v, 4:4; i, 21:1; Amt., xv, 9:3) the 
magnificence of this edifice was beyond description. It rose to a height 
of 30 cubits, and was flanked on all sides by towers at regular intervals- 
It contained apartments and banquet-halls for hundreds of guests- 
The walls were decorated with rare marbles, and the ceilings were 
remarkable for the length and the ornamentation of their beams. 
The furniture was of the most costly sort, and the household vessels 
were of gold and silver. Round about the Palace lay exquisite gardens 
and groves containing fountains and statues. 

Herod’s greatest architectural undertaking was the rebuilding 
of the Temple, which was begun in the year 20 B.c. The immense 
constructions that were necessary in order to secure room for the 
Outer Court, and the size and location of the other courts, have already 
been described in the discussion of the location of Herod’s Temple.° 
The new Outer Court was fully twice as large as that of Zerubbabel’s 
Temple. On the north, east, and west it was inclosed with a porch 
30 cubits wide, formed by two rows of white marble columns 25 cubits 
high supporting a cedar roof. On the south there were four rows of 
columns and the porch was two stories high. This was known as the 
Royal Porch. That on the east was known as Solomon’s Porch. 
On the roofs of these porches Roman sentries from the Castle of 

5 See Article VIII, Biblical World, August, 1907, pp. 92 f. 
6 See Article I, Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 9-22. 
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Antonia continually went the round in order to keep watch upon the 
multitude within. The Inner Court, including the Court of the Priests, 
the Court of Israel, and the Court of the Women, was surrounded 
with a balustrade 3 cubits high. Within this fourteen steps led up-to 
the higher inner platform. Then came the Chel, or “Terrace,” 
10 cubits wide, and then a series of gateways opening between exedra 
that inclosed the court on all sides. These gateways were nine in 
number, four on the north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
They had double doors 30 cubits high and 15 cubits broad that were 
adorned with gold and silver. The gate on the east that led into the 
Court of the Women was specially magnificent. It was made of Cor- 
inthian bronze and was so heavy that it could scarcely be shut by 
twenty men. The chambers around the inner walls of the Court of 
the Women were used as treasuries, and in front of them stood boxes for 
collecting the money-offerings of the worshipers. Between the Court 
of the Women and the Court of Israel lay the Beautiful or Nikanor 
Gate, 50 cubits high, with two doors 40 cubits in height covered with 
massive gold and silver ornaments. The Court of Israel, that was 
open only to male Israelites who were ceremonially clean, was sur- 
rounded with exedra like the Court of the Women, and was entered 
by three gates on the north and three on the south, besides the gate 
leading from the Court of the Women. At its western end was the 
Court of the Priests, inclosing the Sanctuary and the Altar, and 
separated from the Court of Israel by a beautifully ornamented stone 
balustrade 1 cubit in height. The main body of the Sanctuary was 
100 cubits long, 60 cubits broad, and 100 cubits high. The front on 
the eastern end was expanded with wings 20 cubits square, so that it 
formed a sort of propylaeum 100 cubits long and roo cubits high. The 
Sanctuary was thus more than twice as large as that of Zerubbabel. 
It was built of immense blocks of white marble, covered on the front, 
and perhaps all around on the lower courses, with plates of gold. The 
wealth spent in its adornment was enormous, and made it one of the 
wonders of the world. Its white courts, porches, and buildings rose 
tier upon tier, so that it looked like a great snow-covered mountain, 
and its marble and gold gleamed so brilliantly in the sun that the eye 
could scarcely bear to look upon them (Amt., xv, 11; War, v, 5; 
Babylonian Talmud, Middoth, ii). The best and most recent recon- 
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B. 2. Probable position of the Shushan Gate but now 


C. Aconjectural portico with steps forming the en- 
trance to the bridges or causeways leading to the fortress 


D.1. The chamber of Lepers. D.2. The chamber 
of Wood. D.3. The chamber of Oil. D. 4. The Cham- 
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T. Conjectural position of the council-chamber 
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struction of the ground-plan of Herod’s Temple is that of Sanday and 
Whitehouse.’ With the courteous permission of the publishers it is 
reproduced on the preceding page. 

The Xystus, or Forum, is not mentioned before the time of Herod, 
and was probably laid out by him. According to War, v, 4:2, it lay 
near the inner wall on the north at the point where it crossed the 
Tyropoeon Valley to join the west porch of the Temple. According 
to War, ii, 16:5, it was near the end of the bridge that led from the 
Upper City to the Temple (cf. vi, 6:2). It was the final point of 
attack of the Romans afer the outer and middle walls on the north 
had fallen. According to War, ii, 16:3, it was used as a meeting- 
place for public assemblies. 

The Hippodrome, which is first mentioned in the year 4 B.C., was 
probably also the work of Herod. It was occupied as a stronghold by 
the Jews in their fight with the quaestor Sabinus whose headquarters 
were in Herod’s Palace. It seems, therefore, to have stood upon 
high ground on ‘he western hill. Spiess* plausibly conjectures that 
it lay on the site of the modern Haret el-Maidan or “Street of the | 
Racecourse” (cf. Ant., xvii, 10:2; War, ii, 3:1, 2). 

The Council House and Archives were probably also the work of 
Herod, since they are not mentioned before his time. They lay near 
together, since both were set on fire by the Romans at the same time 
(War, vi, 6:3). The Council House, according to War, v, 4:2, 
lay near the inner wall on the north, between the Xystus and the west 
porch of the Temple. Both buildings, apparently, were situate? in 
the Tyropoeon Valley close to the west wall of the Temple, and were 
south of the inner wall on the north, since they were not burned by 
the Romans until after the Upper City had been captured. 

The Serpent’s Pool (Birket Mamilla), the Pool Amygdalon 
(Birket Hamm4m el-Batraq), and the Pool Struthion (Birket Isra‘fl) 
are not mentioned in the Old Testament, nor by Josephus before the 
time of the siege of Jerusalem. It is possible, therefore, that they also 
may have been the work of Herod, and may have been designed to 
supply his Palace and the Castle of Antonia with water.° 

7 Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels (Oxford, 1903), p. 116. 

8 Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 30. 

9 See Article III, Biblical World, March, 1907, pp. 174-82. 


AESTHETIC AND IMAGINATIVE ELEMENTS IN THE 
WORDS OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


The scribes and rabbis of Christ’s day were singularly lacking in 
imagination. Hence they could bring forth out of their treasure lore. 
things old, but nothing new, fresh, stimulating. ‘Rabbi Jehudah 
said,” “Beth Shammai decide,” ‘‘ But Beth Hillel decree,’ “‘ Another 
objection is made: It is written,” and so on, through weary disquisi- 
tions and endless verbal quibblings of ancient teachers. A veritable 
desolation and a waste were the methods of contemporary rabbis when 
our Lord startled the multitudes by teaching as one having authority 
and not as the scribes. These, with quotation in endless genealogy 
back to the distinguished teachers of the past, led their pupils through 
an arid wilderness of musty and often meaningless precedent. 

Jesus, on the contrary, was rich in imagination, without which no 
teacher can bring forth things new. It was this element in Christ’s 
method of presenting truth that caused the masses to hear him gladly 
(Mark 12:37). Hewasanartist,a painter,a poet. What he touched 
he vivified. When the rabbis were done with a doctrine it looked like 
a plant after a blasting wind of the desert had blown over it. Jesus 
made the old teachings so live again that they showed the bloom 
of youth in their full-blown petals; for he came not to destroy but to 
fulfill. So there is altogether wanting in Christ’s method any of those 
ways of the rabbis by which much was hung upon a letter, a word, or 
some quirk or turn in grammar. Far freer was he, of this, even than 
the great apostle Paul, who, brought up at the feet of Rabbi Gamaliel 
(Acts 22:3), could not altogether divest himself of this method; as 
when he writes of “seed” and “seeds” (Gal. 3:16); of the bond- 
woman and the free as Mount Sinai, and the Jerusalem that is yet to 
be (Gal. 4:23 ff.). Jesus, going to the Old Testament and drinking 
“immediately where it springeth,” had no need to travel the dreary 
road of the Jewish scribe. That he knew the Old Testament was 
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admitted by his critics when they exclaimed: ‘‘ How knoweth this man 
letters having never learned!” (John 7:15); that is, from a rabbinic 
school. 

Observe, then, how the poetic temperament of Jesus led him to the 
use of the Old Hebrew forms of poetry, so familiar in the psalms and 
in other poetic portions of the Old Testament; such as is found in the 
“Wisdom books” and in the glowing addresses of the prophets, as 
their very souls burned with the fervor of their themes, breathed upon 
from above. 

Parallelism, the most common mark of Hebrew poetry, is quite 
common in the words of our Lord. Someone has called this balan- 
cing of line against line “ Nature’s own poetry,” since it is found in the 
rise and fall of the fountain; the ebb and flow of the tide; the swinging 
to and fro of the bough,. with which the wind plays; the alternate 
strokes of the wings of the flying bird; the heaving and sinking of the 
bosom when emotion holds sway. . 

The so-called ‘‘ Beatitudes” (Matt., chap. 5) are among the choicest 
examples of the simple Hebrew couplet: 


Blessed are the meek 
For they shall inherit the earth. (Vs. 5.) 


Blessed are the pure in heart 
For they shall see God. (Vs. 8.) 


Indeed, the entire ““Sermon on the Mount” is in form more or less 
poetic, as is oriental oratory generally. 
Christ used the synonymous parallelism: 
How shall we liken the kingdom of God, 
Or in what parable shall we set it forth >—Mark 4:30. 
The examples are numerous; as in the lines: 
For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed; 
Nor hid, that shall not be known.—Matt. 10:26. 
Antithetic parallelism is frequent: 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
But my word shall not pass away.—Matt. 24:35. 
And again: 
The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
But the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.—Matt. 8:20. 


ELEMENTS IN THE WORDS OF JESUS 


The antithesis is sometimes double: 
They that are whole need not the physician 
But they that are sick, 
I came not to call the righteous 
But sinners to repentance.—Mark 2:17. 
Of similar variety are the following lines, except that in the words 
just quoted the antithesis is in the respective lines of the couplets; 
while in the following the antithesis is in the couplets themselves: 
If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not 
Because he seeth the light of this world, 
But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth 
Because there is no light in him.—John 11:9 f. 
For further examples of antithetic parallelism, see Matt. 21:44; 26:41; 
6:14 f.; 4:25; 12:35. 

There are also examples of “introverted parallelism,” i. e., where 
the lines that are, in sense, parallel, are not in the same couplet (as 
a, a’, b, b’), but a, b, b’, a’ (cf. the rhyme in Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
where the first line rhymes with the fourth and the second with the 
third): 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs 
Neither cast your pearls before swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet, 
And turn again and rend you.—Matt. 7:6. 
It will be noticed that while line one is balanced against line two, and 
line three against line four; yet lines one and four belong together as 
referring to dogs; while lines two and three are to be taken together 
as referring to swine. So also there are examples of “alternative 
parallelism,” as in the words: 
If ye keep my commandments 
Ye shall abide in my love. 
As I keep my father’s commandments 
And abide in his love. 
Here we have the form a, }, a’, b’, lines one and three balancing; and 
lines two and four. 

What Professor Moulton has called the “ envelope structure ” is 
found in several passages (cf. Psalm 8, where the poem is enfolded 
between the lines repeated, ‘““O Lord, our Lord how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth”). In Matt. 7:16-20, we have: 
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By their fruits ye shall know them: 
Do men gather grapes of thorns 
Or figs of thistles ? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit 
But the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit 
Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth gaod fruit; 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
Is hewn down and cast into the fire. 
Therefore, by their fruits ye shall know them.—Matt. 7:16 ff. 
So also there is an interesting example of this same envelope effect, 
with the lines within the envelope, introverted, 
No man can serve two masters 


For either he will hate the one (a) 
And love the other (b) 
Or clse he will hold to the one (b’) 
And despise the other. (a’) 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
(“Love,” corresponds with ‘“‘hold to;” “hate” with “despise.’’) 
The ordinary couplet of Hebrew poetry often yields to the tristich, 
which we see (doubled) in the well-known words: 
Ask and ye shall receive, 
Seek and ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you: 
For every one that asketh receiveth 
And he that seeketh findeth 
And to him that knocketh it shall be opened.—Matt. 7:7 f. 
While these instances of Hebrew poetry are scattered throughout 
the reports of Jesus’ sayings, they are specially numerous in the more 
extended discourses and prayers, such as the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matt., chaps. 5-7; cf. Luke 6: 20-49; in the discourse to the Seventy, 
in the last discourse to the disciples, in the eschatological discourse in 
Matt., chaps. 24, 25; Mark, chap. 13; in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt.6:9 ff. 
and “the intercessory prayer,” John, chap. 17. But it is interesting 
to note how large a number of the best examples of this Hebrew 
poetry are found in the most Hebraic of the gospels, that of Matthew. 
Our Lord’s use of figures of speech deserves attentive study. He 
was a master in the art of illustration. While he did not originate the 
parable as a method of instruction, no other teacher used it so well. 
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The parables of the Lost Son (Luke, chap. 15) and of The Good 
Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37) are among the finest brief specimens of 
didactic fiction ever written. They cannot be surpassed in any litera- 
ture. And fora deft and artful blending of instruction from nature and 
from history there is nothing finer than the words of Jesus as he pointed 
to the rich scarlet as it crowds the valleys and even climbs the hill-tops: 

Consider the lilies of the field—how they grow, 

They toi] not, neither do they spin, 

And yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 

Was not arrayed like one of these.—Mark 6: 28 f. 

“The Kingdom of heaven is like” was frequently upon Christ’s lips. 
“Unto what shall I liken this generation ?” asked he concerning those 
who were too near to see themselves as he saw them. From the tiny 
seed cast into the earth, to the huge tree plucked up by the roots; 
from crude net cast into the sea, to the goodly pearl of great price; 
from the careless children playing in the market-place to “‘Solomon in 
all his glory”—the entire range of familiar nature and of human 
industry paid tribute to the Master’s power of lucid speech. Now 
simile, now metaphor, metonomy, hyperbole, personification, parable 
—all illumined his masterful teaching. How expressive the figure, 


in the poetic words: 


The lamp of the body is the eye: 
If therefore thine eye be single, 
Thy whole body shall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, 
Thy whole body shall be full of darkness, 
If therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, 
How great is the darkness! 
There is nothing more tender, or more beautifully pathetic, than the 
personification and apostrophe to Jerusalem, lying in the distance, as 
he overlooked the city: 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets 
And stonest them that are sent unto thee; 
How often would I have gathered thy children together 
‘ Asa hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
But ye would not. 
There is a tradition that Jesus wept but never laughed—and seldom 
smiled. And yet Jesus showed many times a keen sense of humor, 
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the ability to disclose the ridiculous side of some absurd situation— 
though never in a way that showed levity or frivolity. There is an old 
Russian saying which describes humor as “an invisible tear through 
a visible smile.” The Master was always of serious purpose, and 
yet how full of real humor is his description of the supercilious, self- 
satisfied Pharisee standing in the temple praying, enumerating his 
catalogue of virtues; thanking God he was not as other men, “or even 
as this publican!” The Pharisees lacked imagination; the ability to 
see the ridiculous side of their own performances; the implications 
of many of their dicta. Jesus with his vivid imagination and keen 
wit, laid all bare. Consider the humor in the description of the Phari- 
see as he “strains out a gnat and swallows a camel!” Or with what 
explosive effect the words must have come, “How much better is a 
man than a sheep!” And how subtly fine was the humor in the 
description of the men who excused themselves from attendance on the 
feast (Luke 14:18-20). 

As practical as were the teachings of Jesus, the idealistic elements 
are among the most conspicuous features of his message. He presup- 
posed the perfect man and let men know how such a one will act and 
think. He constantly sought to 

Teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the unattainable. 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
Matt. 5:48. He continually drew men’s minds aloft, by calling them 
from the earthly domain, as he spoke again and again of “the kingdom 
of the heavens.” In him life becomes “forever a disappearing and 
vanishing ideal,” toward which men move but which they never realize. 
There is no wonder that his life and teachings have enkindled the 
inspiration and genius of all the great artists since his day, of musician, 
poet, and seer. No wonder that Michelangelo and Raphael, Dante 
and Milton, Browning and Tennyson, Beethoven and Handel have 
done their best under the inspiration of his character and teachings. 
Their genius was but broken lightsof that Light, which coming into the 
world lighteth every man. Theirs was an inspiration differing it 
may be, but no less real than that which enabled Isaiah to see the 
ideal reign of peace; or Paul to be lifted up to the heaven of heavens, 
or which introduced the beloved John to the beatific vision in which 
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he saw the crowning glory of all things, with the Lamb as the unfail- 
ing light (Rev. 22:5). 

The Christ came to save the whole man, as well as the whole world; 
to redeem the soul of man in the sense of the psychologist as well as in 
that of the theologian. Religiously speaking no function of soul is 
more important than the imagination. The beginnings of sin lurk 
there and through the imagination, twin sister to faith, man sees the 
possibility of better things. It is not mere fancy. ‘Fancy,’ says 
Ruskin, “‘plays like a squirrel in its circular prison and is happy; but 
Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth and her home is in heaven.” 

So Jesus touched and enkindled the imagination of men, that he 
might exalt and purify their aesthetic as well as their ethical life; 
turning their ugliness into sweetness and light through the true 
‘vision and faculty divine.” 


CAN THE GOSPELS BE TRUSTED? 


REVEREND SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


Christianity is a historical religion. By this we mean not merely 
that it has entered into the history of the world, and that its career 
can be traced, stage by stage, but rather that it is rooted in certain 
historical events, is built on facts open to scientific investigation. The 
Christian religion issues from an actual, historic person who was 
born, lived and taught, and suffered and died. Now the New Testa- 
ment contains the story of this person, tells how he acted and spoke, 
how he conceived of God, of man, of himself, of human destiny: tells 
also how his followers understood him and came to construe life and 
the world through him. In other words, the great value of the New 
Testament lies in this, that it describes the creative period in 
Christianity, the actual founding of the religion. And within the 
New Testament, we are here concerned mainly with the gospels. 

Are the gospels genuine history? In reading them are we in con- 
tact with actual fact or with a confused mixture of myth and legend, 
conveying some element of truth, it may be, but an element now 
impossible to extricate from the surrounding mass of accretions ? 

Important as this question is, it is possible to make too much of it. 
We must not confound the gospels with the Gospel. The gospels did 
not cre:te the religious life of the first generations of believers; they 
were the product of that life. The oral transmission of the Gospel 
preceded the literary construction of the gospels. If criticism should 
discover that the written records on important matters were unhis- 
torical, the Christian religion would indeed be poorer and thinner but 
it would still be the greatest and most powerful factor in the souls of 
men. The Christ who lived and died and rose again would still com- 
municate his life from age to age. As Christianity arose independently 
of the gospels, so would it survive all the weaknesses that the extremest 
criticism can allege against them. In this spirit of confidence I ap- 
proach the question: Are the gospels historical ? 
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When we speak today of any work as historical we mean that the 
writer conceived it in a scientific spirit with the view of explaining the 
causes and interrelations of past events. The authcr has no thesis to 
defend: his own sentiments and aspirations are not at stake; his one 
anxiety is to unroll before our eyes as in a panorama the history of 
earth’s kingdoms, to unveil the slow and complicated causes operating 
therein. Now the gospels are not in that sense historical. Their 
motive is not scientific, their aim is not a full and exhaustive 
biography of Christ in which his career should be traced from birth to 
death, and the development of his genius under the various influences 
that played upon it, set forth in due order. On the contrary, their 
motive is religious and practical. They were written to supply the 
needs of a community that believed in Jesus as the Christ and Son 
of God. Their object was to keep alive faith in Jesus Christ, to be 
a substitute for the preaching, and to be an apologetic defense of the 
new religion against the attacks of Jewsand pagans. The method of 
realizing this purpose was historical. That is, the gospels are memoirs 
or memorabilia of the life of Jesus, a selection of his sayings and 
doings set down in a rough sort of order so that men might be con- 
vinced of his claims, and to keep his memory green in the hearts of 
his followers. 

The question that is really vital is not, Are the gospels historical in 
the sense that they contain no elements derived from fancy and legend ? 
but, Do they perpetuate a true image of Christ as he lived on earth ? 
In seeking an answer to this question let us confine our attention to 
the first three gospels, which stand in a group by themselves. The 
Fourth Gospel is not so much a history of Jesus as an interpretation 
of that history, and should be classed from our present point of view 
with the epistles. Moreover, its claims are under discussion at the 
present time, and scholars are too much divided as to its character 
for us at present to place it ona level with the Synoptic Gospels. How- 
ever we may view it, we feel in reading it that we are no longer in the 
simple, matter-of-fact atmosphere of the earlier evangelists: it is a 
profound theologian and literary artist who is speaking to us. 

On the threshold of our inquiry we are challenged with two objec- 
tions to the credibility of the gospel narratives: 

1. More than a generation separated the writers from the facts. 
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Here was room for the growth of unhistorical or legendary elements. 
Without doubt this contention is true. Were it otherwise and did 
no secondary element creep into the Christian tradition during the 
half-century or so between the crucifixion and the composition of 
the earlier gospels, we would be compelled to assume a miracle out 
of all analogy to the ordinary working of divine providence. How 
then did this unhistorical element arise? Partly by the anxiety 
among the primitive disciples to read the Old Testament into every 
incident, even the most trivial, in Christ’s life. They could not rise 
above the limitations of their age. Prophecy must find fulfilment 
in crude and literal fact. For example, Mark tells us of the wine 
mingled with myrrh which the women of Jerusalem were accustomed 
to provide for criminals condemned to die by crucifixion. But 
Matthew says that the wine was mingled with “gall” —with obvious 
allusion to Ps. 69:1. Another influence at work was the unavoidable 
tendency to exaggerate the element of wonder in the mighty works of 
Christ. An illustration is found in the story of the Cursing of the Fig- 
Tree. Mark makes a day intervene between the curse and its fulfil- 
ment: Matthew writes: “the fig-tree was immediately dried up.” 
Finally, a legendary element, the secret of whose origin it is idle at this 
late date to attempt to discover, must be frankly conceded. The story 
of the entering of the devils into the swine of Gadara must be accounted 
for in this way, though it is highly probable that some genuine fact lies 
behind it. Matthew’s account of our Lord’s death and resurrection, 
including as it does such incidents as an earthquake, the apparition 
of many risen saints in the streets of Jerusalem, the appearance of an 
angel like lightning with raiment white as snow, the sealing and guard- 
ing of the sepulcher, seems to show the same fanciful influences at 
work as we find in the Jewish apocalyptic writings of the time. 

On the other hand, these elements can be easily detached from the 
main story, leaving the portrait of Christ unharmed. _Jiilicher remarks 
truly: ‘The true merit of the synoptists is that they, in spite of all their 
poetic touches, did not repaint but handed down the Christ of history. 
They omitted much, changed much, but the modern Jewish attempt 
to treat the sayings of Jesus as a selection from rabbinical wisdom is 
futile.” It must be remembered that though many years separate 
the writers from the facts, the sources of the gospels were much earlier 
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than the gospels themselves. Luke tells us that he made most careful 
effort to get behind the popular tradition to the accounts of “eye-wit- 
nesses.” And a most striking corroboration of the historicity of the 
mass of the gospel material is found in the fact that it betrays so little 
the consciousness of later events and conditions. To the minds of 
primitive Christians God had signally avenged the death of his Son in 
the fall of Jerusalem. This event seemed to cut all history in two: 
between the order of things that went before and the order of things 
that came after, a great gulf was fixed. It is not too much to say that 
if the gospel story had been formulated after'the year 70, it would have 
been possessed with this overwhelming disaster, and everywhere we 
could read premonitions of the coming storm; as a matter of fact it 
has left few traces on the gospel records. We must conclude that 
. the main narrative was formed before the year 70 A. D. 

2. It is affirmed that there are many discrepancies in the gospels, 
and that this fact invalidates their testimony. It is easy to compile 
an imposing list of such contradictions. Then, is it asked, how can 
witnesses who constantly contradict one another claim our confidence ? 
But the law-courts resound daily with similar contradictions, yet 
nobody thinks of giving up the quest for truth and justice; nay, 
substantial truth in circumstantial variety is so much the character 
of human testimcny that any exact agreement of witnesses is regarded 
with suspicion. So in writing history the historian must penetrate 
‘beneath the discrepant views of witnesses to the main fact common 
to all; he will not discredit the fact because of the discrepancies. 

Turn now from the negative to the positive side of our discussion. 
Two generations of scholars have been at work sifting and criticizing 
the gospels, seeking to solve the problem of their origin. If we set 
aside the extremists on both sides, and ask what the main body of 
modern biblical scholars hold probable, we obtain the following answer: 
(1) The Synoptic Gospels were written in the first century, 65-100 A. D., 
and embody a tradition which in the main took shape prior to the 
year 70 A.D. (2) They are based on the traditions and writings of 
eye-witnesses, and in the main are probably correct. (3) The earliest 
gospel is Mark, founded on reminiscences of Peter and his circle and 
compiled by a Jewish Christian, familiar with the original disciples 
and rejoicing in Christianity as a new world-religion. (4) Mark is 
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the main source used by Matthew and Luke, in addition to which 
they used a collection of logia or oracles of Christ like those which 
form the Sermon on the Mount. Some scholars think that Luke 
besides these two sources, had a special document from which he drew 
the material which he gives in chaps. 10-18. (5) Matthew’s gospel 
was drawn up by an unknown writer who combined the gospel of Mark 
and the collection of logia compiled by the apostle Matthew. This 
would account for the tradition connecting Matthew with the gospel. 

To sum up in the words of Dr. Harnack: 

Sixty years ago David Frederick Strauss thought that he had entirely destroyed 
the historical credibility not only of the fourth but also of the first three gospels 
as well. The historical criticism of two generations has succeeded in restoring 
that credibility in its main outlines Criticism today universally recognizes 
the unique character of the gospels When all is said, the Greek language 
lies upon these writings only like a diaphanous veil and it requires hardly any 
effort to retranslate their contents into Hebrew or Aramaic. That the tradition 
here presented to us is, in the main, at first hand is obvious. 

Perhaps some one will ask, apart from critical minutiae, how can I 
convince myself that in reading the gospels I am in touch with fact 
not fable? Let me put such a questioner in possession of a method 
by which he can gain the conviction he seeks. Read the gospels 
intelligently, setting aside for the moment whatever is difficult or 
unacceptable, and gradually there will rise before you the figure of a 
unique person, a true Son of Man, who hated the bigotry of priest and 
pedantry of scribe, who was the consistent foe of materialism and 
conventionality in religion, the sympathetic friend of publican and 
sinner, the healer of disease and forgiver of sin, the prophet who 
arraigned his age before the bar of conscience: and of God, the true 
servant of humanity who loved all men with a sacred passion in the 
strength of which on their behalf he laid down his life. Matthew’s 
picture is “prophetic,” Mark’s is “realistic,” Luke’s is “idealistic;” 
yet these are not three pictures but one. And the question is: Whence 
arose the Christ-picture with all its freshness, originality, and spiritual 
sublimity ? Every attempt to account for it, while rejecting the evan- 
gelical facts, has broken down. Who today believes in the cold and 
meager Christ of Paulus, the mythical Christ of Strauss, the romantic, 
sentimental Christ of Renan? No; the more men study the gospels 
the more they feel that here is a study from life. But it may be asked: 
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How can we be sure that we have the actual sayinzs of Christ and not 
those which his followers put into his mouth? Well, there is a group 
of sayings which were obnoxious to a later time and therefore prove 
their genuineness by their very presence in the Gospel narrative. 
Christ’s refusal to be called “good” for “no one is good save God 
only” appears to imply that he called in question his own goodness, 
and we know from Matthew’s gospel that a later time felt the saying 
to be an offense; his profession of ignorance of the day and hour of 
the final judgment, his assertion that blasphemy against the Son of 
Man shall be forgiven, and his cry from the Cross: “My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”—all these passages are regarded 
by such an extreme critic as Schmiedel as unquestionable. But if 
this be so, we can go farther. For the fact that these writers prove 
honesty and nearness to the facts when we can check them should 
lead us to trust them when we cannot check them. And a valuable 
contribution of iheir honesty is seen in the fact that they recount 
incidents which throw discredit on the Twelve. The wranglings of 
the disciples, their mean disputes and idle ambitions, the denial of 
Peter, the fall of Judas, the cowardice of the entire band—these things 
are historical on the face of them. Every motive is against their 
being fiction, every argument is in favor of their historicity. Or 
again, take such a body of teaching as is embodied in the parables. 
Its simplicity, spirituality, and unity of conception demand one mind 
as.creative source. These stories are so apt, so similar in style, so 
like in outward form to rabbinical instruction yet so far from it in 
spirit, that we may be certain they really belong to Jesus Christ. 
Finally, there are great organizing conceptions, such as the kingdom 
of God and the fatherhood of God, which stood in open contradiction 
to the ideas of the time. Wherever their inwardness and spirituality 
are set forth we may be certain we are listening to the words of the 
prophet who stands above his age, not to the words of his followers 
who are much nearer its level. Thus we may assure ourselves that in 
the main the gospels enshrine the genuine image and preserve the 
real thought of the Founder of Christianity. 
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IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUALITY 

Whatever else it consists in, “spirituality” involves the normal 
development of each of the various native endowments of the child, 
after the manner described in the preceding article. Each of these 
must be refined by being carried up onto a higher “‘level” of conscious- 
ness. If any lies dormant, or if it lack enrichment through increased 
complexity and through a heightening of the objects of consciousness- 
there results crassness or bestiality. Instead of hungering after right, 
eousness, there is gluttony; instead of responsiveness to beauty, sensu- 
ality; instead of seeking treasures in heaven, miserliness; and so on 
throughout. Spirituality likewise demands symmetry. The various ele- 
ments of the mental life must be in the right proportion. An impulse 
beautiful in itself, or when properly blended with the other elements 
of consciousness, is a blemish when in excess. The humility of Uriah 
Heep, the charity that gives indiscriminately, and the self-effacement 
of the ascetic are to be curbed. 
| Spirituality implies, also, just such a functioning of each of the 
instincts and impulses as will bring the child into harmonious relation- 
ship with the outside world. The external order with which the child 
is to become adjusted, usually with friction and difficulty, presents 
itself in two aspects: that of persons and that of an ideal world of 
possible personal fulfilment. The feeling after adjustment to the 
one has given rise to morality, the other, religion. It will be profitable 
to consider these separately for a moment. 

Morality, in so far as it is an instinct, exists for the sake of personal 
and social adjustment. Stated negatively, the principle is that were 
life so simple and constant that, to use Spencer’s dictum, the inner 
and outer relations needed no progressive adjustment, there would 
be no consciousness; furthermore, were it so definite and trustworthy 
in all its responses, now that it has once grown complex, that there 
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were no maladjustments between the individual and other persons 
and so no longing for a restoration, there would be no conscience and 
no morality. So far from this being the case, the harmony is threat- 
ened at every waking moment through the never-ceasing interplay of a 
bundle of impulses and a multiplicity of external situations. The 
child would not steal; but the sweetmeats or the pieces of money are 
just there, and taking a little will make no difference; he would not lie, 
but the mishap is trying to his pride, and coloring the facts a little 
is no real falsehood; he understands fair play and honor; but the 
thoughtless friend richly deserves a punishment the infliction of which 
need not be in the open—such, in thousand-fold ways are the ever- 
recurring temptations through which the harmony of the individual 
and social group is broken. Again, perfect adjustment at one time 
or age is no security against later strain and tension. Life means 
growth and change. The quality of life fitted to one environment 
may be at variance with the next. The high degree of self-regard 
in children and animals is normal in a low plane of development when 
existence depends solely upon the strength of its individual units, but 
is abnormal when, later, social responsiveness and co-operation have 
become primary virtues, among the gregarious types. A reconstruction 
to fit the new conditions is demanded in such a case; this means 
conflict, for the direction of life is already fixed through a set of per- 
sonal habits and by race habits or instincts, which hold the child’s 
life almost irrevocably in the direction of the old responses. At the 
same time the demands of society are insistent and inviolable. Its 
new criteria of conduct are so firmly established in custom and pro- 
claimed through creeds, doctrines, and the unwritten social codes to 
such a degree that they dare not be disobeyed. Hence it is that the 
old race life and the “‘ideal” life of the present and future are both 
claiming the soul of the child as their own. It is in the midst of this 
forced warfare between the individual and the social aggregate that 
the moral sense of the child is awakened." 

t For a description of the process of moral development through the interplay 
of these two aspects of the self, the racial and the social, the reader is referred to the 
volume Social and Ethical Interpretations, by James Mark Baldwin. From the dis- 
cussion above, it will be evident that the conflict is not simply between the “self of 


habit” and the social self or “self of accommodation,” but between any impulse and 
the total self with which it must be in consonance, when that impulse threatens the 
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The moral life bears unmistakable marks of such an origin. Con- 
science, its monitor, is something that pricks or gnaws, or, in turn, it 
is something that feels guilt as would a person in the act of reaping a 
penalty fora misdeed. The moral life is described in terms of a fight 
or struggle or battle. In nearly all sacred literature the warfare is 
objectified, as being carried on between God and Satan or a god and a 
demon. Remorse has its setting in terms of tears, pain, and failure. 

Although the conflict is a varied one, there is no doubt that it has 
centered in the opposition between the narrowly personal self and the 
social self, just as Baldwin and other students have said. Conscience 
is apt to be a “‘voice,”’ which is an abstraction from the precepts, 
commands, and threats of those in all ages who have held authority 
over the individual, and of the cutting gossip of the multitude. It may 
be “seared,” as though it were a hypersensitive thing which should 
respond quickly to every touch, but which may, like a sore, be burned 
over or otherwise made callous. Moral “‘responsibility”’ is the quality 
of responding to the suggestions and wills of others. “Duty” implies 
a debt to one’s fellows. The term “morality” itself involves “mos,” 
custom, and means that one is keeping pace with his fellows and 
observing strictly the standards they have set. 

In the midst of the difficulties of personal and social adjustment 
there have arisen many secondary or derived instincts, such as modesty, 
courage, knighthood, civility, propriety, jealousy, and love. The 
moral sense may, in one of its aspects, be regarded as one among these 
derived instincts, the most abstracted and highly organized of them 
all, whose function is to insure a right relationship between the individ- 
ual and the social group. It may be called, therefore, a regulative 
instinct, a term which Marshall has applied to religion,? but which 
might with even greater appropriateness be given to morality. It 


harmony through being too strong or too weak. The most adequate presentation of 
the various phases of the conflict is perhaps, that of Josiah Royce, “On Certain 
Psychological Aspects of Moral Training,” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. III, 
pp- 413 ff. “The moral life [says Royce] is essentially a life of conflict, of conflict 
between humane and narrowly selfish impulses, of the conflict between reason and 
caprice, between order and chaos, yes, and of the conflict between the two moral 
motives themselves (self-sacrifice and self-perfection) which ideally ought always to 
harmonize, but which in our blindness we do harmonize so ill.” 


2H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason, New York, 1898. 
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centers in the craving after personal wholeness, wherever the integrity 
of the social self is threatened, and is a reflection of the judgments of 
society upon the quality of conduct in the individual consistent with 
its own well-being. 

Religion has a somewhat different source. The person is not only 
surrounded by a social group, but becomes aware of an ideal world of 
possible personal fulfilment and of the attainment to perfect truth, 
goodness, and beauty. He grows dimly conscious of a permanence in 
the midst of change, conservation in the midst of apparent defeat and 
evil, and of the real amidst the fleeting and phenomenal. The feeling 
after a harmonious adjustment to the total reality has given rise 
primarily to the religious impulse. “Spirituality” is in terms of this 
ideal adjustment. Indeed religion is this higher refinement and ideal 
adjustment in the process of making. It is somewhat later than mor- 
ality in its development and supplements it. If morality consists in 
a high degree of abstraction from a feeling of specific duties into a sense 
of moral obligation and into conscience, the abstractions that furnish 
the content of religion are even greater. The reaches of consciousness 
are vaster in every direction. There is a preperception not only of 
ends but of supreme ideals of personality and of truth. The limits of 
time and space begin to stretch away to eternity and infinity. The 
finite relates itself to the absolute. The race memories that speak 
through conscience begin to assume the majesty of the voice of a deity. 
The youth becomes faintly conscious of “the unregarded river of his 
life,” that courses through him, and deep answers to deep in his heart. 
His life, in so far as it is conscious and purposeful, is centered upon 
the present and its engrossing occupations. 


Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne, 

As from an infinitely distant land, 

Come airs, and floating echoes. 


These deeper soundings of the soul are felt as a sense of sin—a 
universal and not simply a Christian phenomenon—if the life is not 
yet attuned to them; they come as remorse when the mass of smaller 
impulses are about to sweep them away; they break forth as longing, 
aspiration, hope, love, and joy when the heart responds to them, and 
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open up new vistas of freedom to the personal life. The religious 
life centers in this 

added dimension of emotion, this enthusiastic temper of espousal, in regions where 
morality strictly so called can at best but bow its head and acquiesce. It ought 
to mean nothing short of this new reach of freedom for us, with the struggle over, 
the keynote of the universe sounding in our ears and everlasting possession spread 
before our eyes.3 

Each person from the day of birth is guided in his behavior by the 
deeper life of the race that speaks through a set of instincts. He is 
carried on safely into a fairy world of untried experiences and of 
attainments that he can in no wise foresee. The response of the devotee 
to the impulses of religion is like that of the child or animal to the 
deeper promptings of instinct. Religion is, indeed, the deepest seated 
of all the instincts, reaching back into the profoundest experiences of 
the race and leading mankind onward into new reaches of perfection 
and guiding it into fields of truth where the path has not yet been made 
plain through custom and precept. 

Religion does not, however, become so abstracted from actual 
experiences that it can lead on independently of them. It is, in fact, ° 
the tersest of records of the successes and failures of specific kinds of 
action. It findsitsrise in a conflict that grows out of the warring of the 
impulses and instincts, each of which would in turn conquer the per- 
sonality and gain entire possession of consciousness. Stated negatively 
again, were life so simple, the instincts so few, of so direct response, 
and so trustworthy that the symmetry and harmony of consciousness 
were never broken, religion would not exist. Such is the case only 
with the lowest savages, animals, and children. Walt Whitman wrote: 
I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self-contained; 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make us sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things, 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived a thousand years ago, 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

The author of these lines was not able to attain the placidity and 
serenity he coveted, just because he was a man and not an animal. 
He was great among his kind by virtue of the fact that he longed and 


3 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 48. 
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struggled and strove after perfection and freedom. These were ever 
receding ideals as his richly developing and ramifying life sought ever 
anew to attain wholeness. He who held up the sparrow that had no 
care for its food, and the lily that toils not nor spins, as ideals of 
character, saw the heights and depths, toiled and sorrowed and felt 
the tragedy of the world as have few, if any, other creatures. It looks 
as if the geniuses of religion had attained spirituality almost in pro- 
portion to the strain, tension, and struggle going on within, which 
are progressively resolved into wholeness and victory. 

When the fight begins within himself, 

Man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head; 

Satan looks up between his feet. Both tug: 


He’s left, himself i’ the middle; the soul awakes 
And grows. 


The conflict in religion is more varied than in morality. It concerns 
the organization of the personality at its deeper sources and at the 
points of its highest culmination. The soul is reaching out, not only 
into a world of persons but into rapport with the larger sphere of the 
absolute. This transcendent truth it interprets through a refined 
sensitivity, as it reaches out heartfully toward it in the attitudes of 
prayer and faith; it interprets it also through the discordant judgments 
of the collective mind as these are crystallized in creeds and religious 
codes; it interprets it yet again through the many-voiced instinctive 
promptings, and it is the rare personality in whom these sound forth 
with the unison of asymphony. The conflict is also more tragic than 
that of the moral life. Each act is judged by standards not always 
self-consistent, which seem to be and claim to be absolute. The 
cleavage of the self, as it is drawn between the high and low and the 
good and evil,isdeeper. There are hopeless anomalies to solve. The 
person loves goodness but seeks the evil. He is impelled into unreason 
and apparently unreasonable modes of life. He is driven to forsake 
the certainties of sense and respond to unseen verities; he must rely 
upon faith and not upon perception and common-sense, believe in 
love as against law, and accept God and heaven in preference to the 
“world” and all forms of ‘‘ worldliness.” 

The reader will forgive the abstractness in the foregoing discussion 
of what professes to be a specific problem in proportion as it has now 
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brought out into clear perspective what is at best a somewhat hazy 
and involved question, that of the religious culture of children. It 
is a simple truth that the business of the religious teacher and every 
parent is to take each child as a potential human being and lead it on 
into the fullest spiritual heritage of the race, until it becomes in turn a 
positive unit in the religious development of its kind, and it is not his 
business primarily to teach a given amount of this and that doctrine. 
Having seen the child as a complex unit composed of a group of instinct 
feelings and reactions capable of refinement and harmonization and 
having noticed the way religion springs up in race life as a means of 
harmonizing the personality within itself and guiding it in its progres- 
sive adjustment to the supersensuous reality about it, some aspects of 
the intricate problem will have come out into clearness. 

The first of these is that, in the spiritual culture of the child, the 
absolute, or as religionists call it, God or the Divine Presence in the 
world, is to be made a living fact to him. It is one of the functions of 
religion to lead the mind on beyond its narrowly circumscribed exist- 
ence and decentralize it through leading it to feel itself a part of a 
greater reality on which it depends and through which it finds its — 
freedom. This is perhaps the first in importance and certainly the 
most difficult matter in religious education. How may the fact of 
this Divine Presence become a warm inner sense ? How may its mean- 
ing not be covered up in a mere name? How may it not be cheapened 
by vain repetition ? What are the steps by which the child may progress 
from a picture of God in terms of childhood imagery to a feeling of the 
God-life as an inner reality after which the heart yearns? This 
question will have to be put aside for later discussion, in connection 
with the stages of child-development. 

A second fact is that the child is to be filled with rich experiences 
that are his own at first hand. There is no growth without conflict 
and no attainment without struggle. We have seen evidence in both 
morality and religion, of pain and joy, of heart-ache and deliverance, 
of struggle and victory. As this has been one of the conditions of the 
spiritual development of the race, so must it be in greater or less degree, 
in that of each person. Religion is not something that can be super- 
imposed upon the mind of the child from without; it must be forged 
out within his own thought, feeling, and conduct. It is true that each 
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generation has a right to reap from the victories of past generations as. 
these have been molded into the fixed forms of social behavior. Each 
person gathers in from the spiritual successes of his fellows through 
imitation of their ways and sharing unconsciously their tastes and 
ideals. These borrowed possessions will not, however, be wrought 
into the spiritual fiber of any child who does not try them out in the 
fires of his own personal experience. Royce, in the article previously 
quoted, gives a true analysis of this fact in the field of moral training: 


The condition for the appearance of the conscientious type is precisely this 
complex condition: on the one hand a suggested social impulse; on the other 
hand a private impulse at war with the first; a conscious conflict between the 
two impulses; a victory of the social over the antisocial self. Imitativeness with- 
out such conflict develops no conscience No prudent guardian of a child will 
risk the young childish conscience by giving it unnecessarily difficult or numerous 
opportunities to go in this way wrong. And yet without successful feats of self- 
sacrifice of the sort now in general indicated, this motive of conscience never 
grows and conscientious ideas never get developed. 


This truth, worthy of even greater emphasis in the more complex 
and profound life of religion, should be suggestive as weakening the 
tendency to inculcate into children ready-made religious conceptions 
and to practice the methods of the softer education that would guard 
children and youths from intellectual doubts and spiritual difficulties. 

The third fact to mention is even more directly in line with the 
preceding discussion. The spiritual culture of children involves the 
refining and proper blending of the instincts. Religion exists as a race 
instinct, as a means of correcting, reshaping, and refining the other 
instinct tendencies. Through a refined sensitivity of feeling the reli- 
gionist is able often to find his way in the search for truth and life when 
“the coarser tools of the intellect” would be helpless to direct him. 
These finer intimations of the collective mind, that this impulse needs 
refining, that one needs strengthening and stillanotherneedsrepressing, 
constitute the life and message of religion. The guardian of the spirit- 
ual life of the child is to be a helper, more or less constiously, in this 
process. How shall he know when to stimulate and when to repress 
certain instincts? This is a marvelously involved question. He 
may assume the religious attitude himself, and depend upon a spiritual 
tactfulness to guide him into ways of wisdom and discretion. He 
may supplement his tact by a deeper insight into the meaning of reli- 
gion as a world phenomenon. To use a single illustration, if it should 
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be understood that religion exists not simply to “regulate” or repress 
certain instincts, chiefest among them the self-regarding instincts, 
but also to harmonize the personality, which includes the refinement 
and proper interrelating of al/ the native endowments, many an 
otherwise discordant note in religion will seem harmonious. How 
can self-regard be at the same time a sin and a virtue? The 
strongest note of religion, in its ten commandments, in its prohibitions, 
in its precepts and anathemas, has been the suppression of selfishness. 
Its apparent gospel is one of humility, self-sacrifice, and self-effacement. 
The ascetics have made of this doctrine a creed and have claimed the 
great teacher as their leader. Many of the greatest spiritual teachers 
have held up the happiness and perfection of man now and in the 
future life as the chief message of religion, and have likewise claimed 
the Christ among their number. And rightly have they done so. 
Humility and meekness are no ultimate virtues. ‘He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” “The. meek shall inherit the earth.” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Religion is seen to be 
trying, not simply to be drawing lines of exclusion between this and 
that set of instincts, but to draw lines of demarkation between the 
lower and higher, the crass and spiritual expression of al] the instincts. 

The teacher of the child will be helped also by developing a higher 
tactfulness through a study of the historical development of religion. 
At one time the well-being of society demands the suppression of an 
instinct, at another age its emphasis. It may be that the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages had its utility in calling mankind away from 
luxuriousness and worldliness. It may also be that the hedonistic 
reaction of the Renaissance that emphasized the majesty of the 
individual and the virtue of happiness was likewise a wholesome 
reaction. Ina similar way one feels the uses of the various historical 
reactions between rejoicing and sorrowing, fasting and feasting, author- 
ity and freedom, love and fear, phallicism and celibacy, each of 
which may have been an adjustment toward the higher life of humanity 
that only the religious impulse could bring about. 

What the religious teacher shall do depends also upon the particu- 
lar child and to what extent its native endowments coincide at each 
step in its development with that which seems normal for its age and 
in tune with the truth of religion. 

4 The term used by H. R. Marshall in his Instinct and Reason. 
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Rutu’s WIisE CHOICE: RUTH 1:14-22' 
I. CRITICAL 


No hint is given in the Book of Ruth of its author, and its date of com- 
position has to be inferred from very general evidence. The Hebrew is 
classic and the linguistic peculiarities are so closely allied to those of cer- 
tain portions in Samuel that many conjecture that the story was cast in 
its present mold in the exilic period, somewhere about 500 B.c. On the 
other hand, many find for it a later date. Its Aramaicisms, together with 
its theological coloring, have seemed sufficient reason to conclude that it 
was a polemic which took literary form in the trying days of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, and was a direct challenge to their exclusive-marriage régime 
(Ezra 9:1, 2; Neh. 10:28). No doubt, even if it were written earlier, it 
would be a telling argument against the Spartan principles of those two 
puritan reformers, and embodying, as it does, a prominent phase of the 
national history, it would give much comfort to those whom the great 
scribe found guilty of matrimonial alliance with foreigners. But aside 
from what theological part it may have played in the drama of history, it 
is a delightful pastoral idyl, which, because of its universal elements, will 
bear rehearsal in every age. And in its breadth of sympathy, which ignores 
tribal boundary lines, it is anticipatory of the Spirit of the Master who, 
by the side of the well, held converse with the woman of Samaria. 


II. EXPOSITION 

The book gives a delightful narrative of early times in Israel, throwing 
a flood of light on conditions and customs. ‘The days of the Judges” 
(1:1) is the time in which the events took place. It was the period of 
transition from nomadic to agricultural life. As yet the restrictions and 
refinements of civilization were few. The life was simple and wholesome. 
Harvesting was carried on with primitive implements. Men and maidens 
worked cheerfully together in the fields. The master was acquainted with 
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and kindly interested in all his servants and followers. He detects the 
stranger and inquires after her. All join in the plain yet abundant meal, 
and are much like a well-ordered family in which the master is but the 
patriarch, with kindly concern and loving benediction for all the house- 
hold. The hospitality of the open-hearted nomad has become the 
agricultural courtesy of gleaning. The hearty merriment of the threshing- 
floor pertains to that state in life, which, ignorant of a surfeit of riches, 
rejoices in a wholesome sufficiency. The rights and obligations of the 
kinsman, the judgment delivered in the gate before the Elders, the removal 
of the shoe in token of waiving of personal privilege and responsibility, 
all speak eloquently of tribal customs which became largely a matter of 
history when Israel emerged into nationhood. 

From this story there has been selected for our lesson a passage of rare 
beauty and special religious significance. There can scarcely be any con- 
demnation suggested in that Orpha remained with her own people. The 
logic of her mother-in-law was to her conclusive, and the ties with her own 
kindred were honorable and not to be despised. So her home-returning 
in no wise savors of unworthiness. 

On the other hand, the story has enshrined in the world’s memory 
the name and affection of Ruth. Ruth and Naomi have become names 
of almost equal significance to those of David and Jonathan. Ruth’s 
answer to her mother (vss. 16, 17) is a classic in the language. Its first 
element is a tender and undying affection for the older woman. In fact, this 
love is the sole motive assigned for her cleaving to Naomi. It is such as 
to brook no separation from the object of its choice and will unflinchingly 
bear whatever may be the pain of the consequences. Kinsmen, land, and 
old religion are left behind, and, prompted by this undying attachment, 
she willingly faces a new land with strange people and new religious cus- 
toms. In those days tribal conditions were not sufficiently outgrown for 
the mass of the people to make religion a matter of individual choice. 
Moab worshiped Chemosh as the tribal deity, while Jehovah was the god 
of Israel. Thus to conform to the religious customs of the people would 
be only the natural thing for one coming into the bounds of Judah. Ruth 
no doubt had already learned much about Jehovah-worship from Naomi, 
and that at this time it may in many respects have been similar to that 
of her own people, is suggested by the close racial connection between 
Israel and Moab, as well as the near proximity of their territory and their 
constant intercourse one with the other. Her determination, however, 
as in many similar cases, brought with it more than she could have pos- 
sibly realized. It brought her into touch with a religion, which already 
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was in germ, and ultimately became far different from that of her fore- 
fathers. Already the leaven of the ethical element, which distinguished 
the religion of Jehovah from that of its neighbors, was at work. And she 
and her descendants became worshipers of the true and living God. And 
again through her marriage, which seemed a far call to the lone widow, 
she became the ancestress of the great king of Israel and thus the lineage 
of the Messiah runs back to this faithful Moabitess maiden. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


1. Home associations throw their influences over the whole life. Not 
only the physical, mental, and social receive their impress there but the 
religious as well. The influence of Naomi reaches its sublimest point 
when we contemplate the result of Ruth’s choice in its religious aspect_— 

2. A single choice is often followed by the most far-reaching consequences. 
One decision may seem insignificant in the myriad complexities of life, yet 
such may be the parting of the ways. There is usually more resulting from 
a choice than appears on the face of it. 

3. The noblest affections and deepest convictions, when followed, will 
always lead to richer experiences and clearer views of truth. Ruth was not 
disobedient to the call of her truest self, and she was rewarded by an 
enviable place among “‘the elect people.” The lines, 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day 

Thou can’st not then be false to any man, 
tell but half the truth. Surely such a principle, taken in its highest sense, 
not only hinders the false, but promotes the good, and ultimately leads 
us, like Ruth, into the very family of God. 


Boy SAMUEL: I SAM. 3:1-21? 
I. CRITICAL 


Originally I Samuel, II Samuel, I Kings, and II Kings constituted 
one book, in the Septuagint called “‘Books of Kingdoms,” and in the 
Hebrew were rightly placed among the prophets. They are essentially 
prophetic. They have the religious view-point of these men and are inter- 
ested in the historical only as it illustrates their principles. Hence we 
find expanded sermons (cf. I Sam. 2:27-36; 12:1-18; etc.), religious 
functions and institutions looming up large, and prophetic characters as 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha receiving much attention while purely political 
movements and important kings receive but passing notice. 


2 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 15, 1907. 
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The book in which the two concluding lessons of the year are found 
takes its name from the chief actor. The author is unknown. In fact, 
somewhat the same process of editing took place as in the Hexateuch, 
though with fewer component parts and evidently with less care. Some 
of the chief features of the J and E documents, respectively, are to be 
detected. Perhaps it is more than mere conjecture, however, that con- 
ceives that behind these documents there lie earlier writings. There may 
have been memoirs of these times, left either by the chief actors or by 
contemporaries, which formed the basis of the later literature. In I Sam. 
10:25 it is reported that our prophet wrote the manner of the kingdom 
in a book, and we would not be surprised if the reference to the chronicles 
of Samuel the seer in I Chron. 29:29 carried a tradition based on fact. 
The great prophet may have left memoirs of the facts of his day. 

Our lesson, I Sam. 3: 1-21, has its affinities chiefly with the Ephraimitic 
document. This is seen especially in the dream and the double call. It 
is further colored by eighth-century prophetic ideas. Thus the prophet 
is conceived of as the vice-gerent of God. A textual corruption admittedly 
due to scribal prejudice is found in vs. 13. The Greek rendering most 
likely contains the original. Instead of “‘his sons did bring a curse upon 
themselves,” read “his sons were blaspheming God.” 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


Samuel is one of the few cases in Old Testament history, in the account 
of whose birth tradition introduces the miraculous element. Of most 
characters, Jacob, Moses, and Samuel forming the chief exceptions, little 
or nothing is known of their early days. We find that those cases, of whom 
it is recorded that there was a supernatural intervention in the course of 
nature, generally belonged to the earliest days of history. The sin.ple 
story of birth and dedication, which belongs to the latest strand of the 
narrative, is the fitting introduction to a life, which in the eyes of tradition 
loomed up, not only as a bridge between the chaotic days of the judges 
and the more united front of the kings, but even as the crowner of kings 
and the overthrower of dynasties. He is portrayed as from his earliest 
days in line with the duties and dignities of his high office. Hence not 
only do we find him at an early age ministering before Jehovah, but while 
yet merely a child (Jewish tradition says twelve years of age), he receives 
a revelation from Jehovah and is thus called to be a prophet. 

In the ordinary course of the lad’s service, which consisted chiefly in 
care for the sacred vessels, he received the revelation. The word of Jehovah 
was rare in those days, that is, in comparison with later days—prophets 
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were few. The story is naively told. Eli, whose senses are failing through 
age, is lying in a tent or sleeping-apartment near by. It is some time before 
dawn, perhaps in the dimness of the morning, for the night lamp is not 
extinguished (cf. Exod. 27:10, 21; 30:7, 8; where a light is required to 
be kept going all night). Samuel is asleep, scarcely in the temple, but in 
some sleeping-place in close proximity to the sacred place and belonging 
to the general scheme of sanctuary structures. A voice clear and distinct 
breaks on his slumbering ear. Immediately responsive, he runs to Eli, 
who after the third visitation divines the source of the call and instructs 
his neophyte. Then Jehovah declares the certainty of the calamity already 
spoken against Eli and his house (I Sam. 2:27-35), because of the iniquity 
of his sons (I Sam. 2:12-17), which he but lightly rebuked (I Sam. 2: 23-25) 
and which was unpardonable (I Sam. 3:14). Eli humbly acquiesces in 
the coming punishment when the boy in the morning,-under constraint, 
tells the whole story. From this time on our prophet becomes established 
as priestly officer at Shiloh and his reputation as a receiver of oracles 
spreads throughout the land. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


The lesson and its content teem with possible application for modern 
life. Eli, Hophni and Phineas, and Samuel are peculiarly human and 
each in his own way presents a lesson to us today. 

1. Eli is the good man who failed in his parental duties and was held 
accountable. He was not lacking in the gift of exhortation, but his voice 
was not freighted with authority. Gentle admonition is scarcely the 
“training” of which the sage speaks in the well-worn adage, Train up a 
child in the way he should go, etc. Yet, in other respects, as religious 
ministry and cheerful submission to the divine will, his life is most exem- 
plary. 

2. Hophni and Phineas are prototypes of the professional religionist, 
who has no personal experience of God. The goodness of the father does 
not insure similar virtue in the children, nor is high religious office a guar- 
antee for high ideals. Human frailty and passion may germinate and 
flourish even beneath the priestly garb. And further, the result of evil 
is never confined to its author. Friends, neighbors, and relations all fall 
under the darkness of its shadow. 

3. Samuel, the young prophet, has for us, however, the weightiest* 
example. Youthfulness is no barrier to goodness. Careful attendance 
on the minor matters of service may be in the direct pathway to larger 
offices. The responsive heart and the open ear are always needed to 
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receive new revelation. Unwelcome messages must sometimes be spoken 
by the man of God. The true and fearless prophet cannot fail in influen- 
cing the nation at large. 


SAMUEL THE UPRIGHT JUDGE: I Sam. 7:1~-133 
I. CRITICAL 


Verse 1 of the lesson belongs to the preceding chapter, as it is a con- 
tinuation of that early Judean narrative of the fortunes of the ark. The 
conclusion of that story is nowhere found. The destruction of Shiloh 
(cf. Jer. 7:14), the removal of the ark, the moving of the priesthood to 
Nob, and the Philistines’ march into the country would naturally fall in 
place here. But unfortunately it is wanting. Perhaps the unfavorable 
story was dropped from the tradition by the editor in order to give place 
to the more appreciated story of Samuel’s victory over the Philistines, and 
his place of high honor in the nation. Vss. 3-17 belong to the latest strata 
of E. Here Samuel is seen in a new light, that of Judge, and plays a new 
réle, that of general. The statements that “the Philistines were subdued 
and came no more within the border of Israel” (vs. 13), and ‘“‘the cities 
which the Philistines had taken from Israel were restored to Israel, from 
Ekron even unto Gath” (vs. 14), scarcely correspond with history as 
recorded in chaps. 13 and 14 (cf. 13:4). Certain significant features are 
similar in both stories. The Hebrews are afraid (cf. 7:7 and 13:6, 7); 
a preparatory sacrifice is made (cf. 7:9 and 13:9); victory is assisted by 
divine interposition (cf. 7:10 and 14:15); a confused rout of Philistines 
is vigorously pursued by the Israelites (cf. 7:11 and 14:30). It is true 
that in the two narratives there is a difference in respect to places and hero, 
but the similarities as well as the lack of historicity in 7:13, 14, at least 
raise the question, whether in 7:3-14 we have not the Ephraimitic tradi- 
tion of a struggle in which their own hero has been glorified, while they 
have permitted certain of the important actors in the scene to pass unnoticed. 
Chaps. 13 and 14 would on this theory be the Judean tradition of the 
same engagement. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

Putting away foreign gods—the Baalim are evidently referred to (vs. 4), 
which was the burden of the message of Elijah and the prophets imme- 
diately succeeding him—and turning to Jehovah, was the prelude in the 
‘writer’s mind to the victory over the foe. Jehovah must be thoroughly 
appeased. A religious assembly was called at Mizpah. A primitive and 
somewhat obscure ceremony was observed. The pouring-out of water, 
3 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 22, 1907. 
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which in nomadic days was the all-important factor in life, can scarcely 
be regarded as a gift to deity. It belongs rather to sympathetic magic, 
in which, by imitation of nature, a certain result, rain in this case, may be 
induced. Similar practices are common among many untutored peoples. 
Even in later Judaism the pouring of water from the pool of Siloam on 
the altar, during the feast of tabernacles, was interpreted by the rabbis 
as a means of securing fertilizing rains the following season. Here the 
significance is not very certain. Was it a charm which induced the ensuing 
thunder storm (vs. 10)? However, there is no doubt that it was a sincere 
effort to enlist the divine sympathy and assistance on their behalf. The 
fasting is more easily understood. Originally probably, and later, as in 
all asceticism certainly, fasting was related to a physical conception of 
holiness. Here, however, it is a sign of sorrow for sin, and is an evidence 
of humiliation on the part of the people. A verbal confession of guilt 
is its accompaniment. 

The report of this concourse is the signal for the array and march of 
the Philistine army. Fear spreads in the ranks of Israel. Renewed sup- 
plication (vs. 8) and a burnt-offering (vs. 9) secure the desired favor from 
Jehovah. The engagement takes place and religiously the result is ascribed 
to the wonder-working of their God (vs. 10). Of the manner of this 
divine assistance there is no elaboration. May the brief statement indi- 
cate the work of natural phenomena, as does a more extended narrative 
of an earlier battle (cf. Judges 5:4, 5, 20, 21)? The human factor in the 
battle rallied when they saw the foe in confusion and drove them in utter 
rout a long distance from the field of conflict. If chaps. 13 and 14 describe 
the same victory, the flight and pursuit is there given in much more vivid 
detail (cf. 14: 20-23). 

A memorial stone was set up at Ebenezer (stone of help), which, though 
here spoken of as if named to commemorate this victory, is in 4:1 and 
5:1 the scene of a much earlier defeat. It is chronicled that this con- 
cluded the wars with the old enemy and restored much lost territory 
(vss. 13 and 14). This was realized only when the strong hand of David 
held the scepter. 

The last two verses of the chapter belong to the following section. 
Here Samuel is installed as judge. His circuit, his regular tours, and his 
home are indicated. This dignity and his appointment of his unworthy 
sons as his successors (8:1) are the introduction to the question of king- 
ship which the historian introduces in 8:4. Samuel is here invested, under 
an. old official title, with that authority which later prophets exercised 
when they stood before kings and fearlessly denounced the current evil or 
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boldly advised in the political policy of the nation. His judgeship is the 
bridge between the old régime and the new. He is honored as the 
anointer of Saul (I Sam. 10:1; 12:1), the herald of the fall of his dynasty 
(I Sam. 13:14; 15:23; 28:17), and the anointer of David (I Sam. 16: 
1-13). This is emphatic testimony of the very important part which 
Samuel played in the formative days of Israel, and the very high regard 
in which he was held by the prophets of later times. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


1. Humbleness of spirit, here seen in the fasting and confession of sin, 
is always needed for the tasks which are greatest in the most spiritual sense. 

2. Waiting on God, or practicing the presence of God, here seen in 
earnest supplication and burnt-offering, is a daily need, not only for the 
time when we face the well-equipped foe, but also when there seems a 
lull in the conflict and strife. This is that which leads to the mount of 
transfiguration. 

3. Faith in Jehovah, which is one of the noblest messages of the Old 
Testament, and is here seen in Samuel, gives an optimism which fears 
no obstacles. 

4. Victory is always assured to the people of God. While sometimes 
the opposition is long lived, as were the Philistines, and for each battle 
the soldier must be prepared, every milestone may be a memorial on 


which we write Ebenezer, and finally it may be said, ‘The Philistines were 
subdued and came no more within the border of Israel.” 
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Current Opinion 


Who Is the Christian’s God? 


James Collier is one of those who assisted Herbert Spencer in preparing 
his Descriptive Sociology. While engaged in that work he became impressed 
with the fact that throughout the Middle Ages the real God whom the 
Christians worshiped was Christ, rather than the first person of the Trinity. 
In the July number of the Hibbert Journal Mr. Collier elaborates this thesis, 
tracing it through the great literature of Christianity. Almost without 
exception he finds that the really effective God is Christ. So in Paul and 
the church fathers, mediaeval Christian poets, the great theologians of 
the Roman church, and even many of the modern theologians. Augustine 
almost alone seems not to leave God the Father in the background and 
make Christ supreme. But this God of Christianity is not merely the 
Jesus of the synoptists. He is the risen Christ of Paul—to which fact Mr. 
Collier incidentally gives a Positivist turn by declaring that it is the spirit 
of man himself that is worshiped. 

Mr. Collier has undoubtedly called attention to a real and important 
fact of Christian history. He might even have gone one step farther. For 
Dr. A. H. Strong in the preface of his recently published revision of his 
Systematic Theology declares that no one is entitled to the name of Chris- 
tian who does not properly conceive of Christ—i.e., as one to whom 
prayers are to be addressed, who was and is omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent. 

But there is a fair question as to Mr. Collier’s treatment of Paul, for he 
has quite neglected the apostle’s teaching as to the temporary character of 
the work of Christ, as preparatory to the time when God shall be all and 
in all. 

And there is another consideration. A really careful study of the his- 
tory of doctrine will show that while the church has steadily tended to 
erect Jesus into the position of the God who saves, at the same time there 
has been another strong tendency to conceive of God as the Absolute, 
increasingly out of touch with humanity. The Christ-God has been the 
center of soteriological thought, while the Absolute God is the center of 
theological thought. That is to say, Christ has been regarded as God 
‘‘for practical purposes.” The modern tendency to emphasize immanence 
is apparently a resultant of these two tendencies. The God resident in 
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humanity has been given the human qualities revealed in Christ. While 
the tendency which Mr. Collier has described was always in danger of 
running into ditheism, this newer conception of a God whose character is 
like Jesus, actually immanent in the world, avoids this danger and helps 
us to unify both our philosophical and our practical religious concepts. 


The Original Ending of Mark’s Gospel 

An elaborate article in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken for July, 
1907, by Hans Schmidt, of Breslau, considers the interesting and much- 
discussed question as to how Mark’s Gospel originally closed. Schmidt 
thinks it certain that the gospel could not have ended where it now does 
at 16:8, and that what we know as 16:9~20 is a portion of some other 
primitive gospel which was used to piece out Mark’s Gospel after its original 
ending had been lost. He then seeks to reconstruct the original ending 
by a careful comparison of the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, of 
Paul in I Corinthians 15 : 5-8, and of the account contained in the pseudony- 
mous gospel of Peter. He concludes that the original close of Mark’s 
Gospel began with a brief mention of the despair of the apostles, their 
return from Jerusalem to their home in Galilee, an appearance of Jesus to 
Peter while he was fishing on the Sea of Galilee, and lastly a second appear- 
ance to the twelve disciples, probably by the sea. Of the contents of this 
ending he feels considerable certainty; the wording of it is less certain, but 
is derived chiefly from the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Peter. We 
give the text reconstructed by Schmidt, and for the convenience of the 
reader an English translation of the text, 

[Mk. 16:8, Kat Epvyov Tod pvypeiov, dyev yap abras 
Tpopos Kal Exotacis* Kai ovdevi oddév erav, yap: | yevouévns 
THs TeAevtaias wodAoi Ties eEnpxovro eis 
oixous abtav THs mavoapevns. Oi pabyrai rod Kvpiov ExAarov 
kal éAvrodvTo Kal AvTovpevos ba arndAdyn cis Tov olKov 
aitov. duod Sipwv Ieérpos xai "Avdpeas 6 ddeAdds airod Kai Aecvels 
6 rod "AAdaiov, dv Kipwos TOD TeAwviov Kai of TOD ZeBedaiov Kai 
Aéyovow adv coi. AaBdvres otv ra Alva 
els tiv Oddraccav kai évéByoav cis TO Kai év éxeivy TH vuKTi 
ériacay ovdev.2 mpwias ywomevys cis Tov aiywAov. od 
of pabyrtal “Ingots éorw. Aéye adrois radia, 
pn Te mporpayiov Exere; amexpiOnoav ov. 6 de abrois: Badere 
1 Cf. Gosp. Pet., 12; John 21:2. 
2 Cf. Gosp. Pet., 12; John 21:3. 
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eis 7a pépy Tod mAoiov 7d Sixrvov Kal edipyoere, EBadov odv, Kai 

EXxvoat icxvov ard Tod THv odv pabyTHs Tis TH 
Tlérpw: 6 Kvpis éorw. ody Iérpos dxovoas dru Kipids éorw, Tov 
érevdirny iv yap yupves, kal éBadev éavrov eis 
dos dd diaxociwv), dixrvov ixOiwv.3 aveBy odv Sipwv 
Ilérpos xai mpovérevey trois yovaow “Incod A€ywv: an’ dre dvynp 
dpaprwaAds elmev Tov Sipwva 6 Poor. dard 
Tov viv avOpwrovs on Lwypav.4 (Totro AaAnoas dpavros eyevero dx’ 
Kai xataydyovres td tiv eiAxvoay 7d Sixrvov eis Thy 
peorov 

Mera radra édavépwoev éavtov. “Ingots tois pabytais rips 
Badrdoons tis TiBepiddos. epavépwoev ds (oi dréBnoav 
eis THY BAr€rovow avOpaxiav Kal dWdpiov émxeimevov Kal dprov 
(xai "Inoots éorn ev péow airadv), adtois (6 “Inaois): dedre 
ovdeis érdApa pabyrav aitov: av Tis eiddres 
Ore éotiv. “Inoods AapBaver Tov dprov kai didwow adrois 
Kal TO dpoiws. TpiTov éepavepwOn “Incods Trois pabyrais 
éyepBeis éx vexpav.8 

{Mark 16:8. And going forth they fled from the tomb, for fear and astonish- 
ment held them, and they told nothing to anyone for they were afraid.] And when 
it was the end of the days of unleavened bread many went away returning to their 
homes, for the feast was ended. But the twelve disciples of the Lord wept and 
mourned, and each one grieving on account of what had happened departed to 
his own home. ‘There were together Simon Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
and Levi the son of Alphaeus whom the Lord called from the seat of toll, and 
the sons of Zebedee, and two others of his disciples. Simon Peter said to them, 
I go a fishing. They said to him, We also will go with thee. Taking, there- 
fore, their nets they went away to the sea and entered into a boat, and that night 
they caught nothing. But when it was now early Jesus stood upon the shore. 
The disciples, however, did not know that it was Jesus. Jesus therefore said to 
them, Children, have ye anything to eat? They answered him, No. But he said 
to them, Cast your net upon the right side of the ship and you will find [fish]. 
They therefore cast their net and they were not able to draw it in on account of 
the multitude of fishes. Therefore a certain disciple said to Peter, It is the Lord. 
Simon Peter then, hearing that it was the Lord, girt his garment about him, for 
he was naked, and cast himself into the sea. But the other disciples came with 
the boat (for they were not far from the land, only about two hundred cubits), 
drawing the net of fish. Therefore Simon Peter came and prostrated himself 
3 Cf. John 21: 4-8. 6Cf. John 21:11. 


4Cf. Luke 5:8, 10%. 7 Cf. John 21:1. 
5 Cf. Luke 24: 31’. 8 Cf. John 21:9, 12-14. 
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before Jesus saying, Depart from me because I am a sinful man, O Lord. And 
Jesus said to Simon, Fear not. From now on you shall be a fisher of men. (Say- 
ing this, he was no longer seen by him.) And bringing the ship to the land, they 
dragged the net full of fish up onto the shore. 

After these things Jesus manifested himself again to the disciples at the Sea 
of Tiberias, and he manifested himself thus: When (the twelve) came to the 
land they saw a fire of coals made and fish thereupon and bread (and straight- 
way Jesus stood in their midst). (Jesus) said to them, Come, eat. But no one 
of his disciples dared to ask him, Who art thou? for they knew that it was the Lord. 
Jesus came and took the bread and gave to them, and the fish likewise. This 
was now the third time that Jesus manifested himself to his disciples after he had 
been raised from the dead. 


Can We Restore Matthew’s Logia? 


A most interesting attempt has this year been made by Professor Har- 
nack, in his Spriiche und Reden Jesu, to reconstruct the original Matthew 
document referred to in the Papias tradition, and commonly called the 
Logia. He regards this document as “‘a collection of discourses and say- 
ings of Jesus, not arranged so as to lead up to the Passion, but having 
almost exclusively a Galilean horizon; a document free from special bias, 
whether apologetic, doctrinal, political, national, or anti-national” (p. 121). 
“That therefore which in the Synoptic Gospels, following the pattern set 
by Mark, is the principal thing—viz., the preparation for the Passion, the 
discourses which have the Passion for their theme, and finally the story of 
the Passion itself—all this so far as we can judge is entirely wanting in the 
Logia. In this lies the fundamental difference between the gospels and 
the Logia; it is not a gospel at all” (p. 120). 

The contents of the Logia then are as follows, according to Harnack: 
It begins with the preaching of John, describes the baptism of Jesus and 
his temptation, then gives large portions of the Sermon on the Mount, then 
the stories of the centurion’s servant, the missionary discourses to the dis- 
ciples, the discourses about the Baptist and about Chorazin, the saying 
‘*T thank thee, Father,” the discourses about Beelzebul and about Jonah, 
the woes upon the Pharisees, the warning about false Messiahs and about 
the coming of the Son of man as a thief in the night, and finally the sayings 
“‘He that hath, to him shall be given,” and that the disciples shall rule the 
twelve tribes of Israel (p. 126). 

Professor F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge University, author of the recent 
fine work entitled The Gospel History and Its Transmission, referring to 
Harnack’s monograph in the Journal of Theological Studies for April, 
criticizes Harnack’s reconstruction. He says: 
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I venture to think there is a deep seated defect in Professor Harnack’s method, 
and further that his restoration of the Logia is imperfect because he has attempted 
a task for which sufficient materials do not survive I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether this venerable document may not have lost some of its more individual 
property in the process of reconstruction. First it was taken to pieces by Matthew 
and Luke, and now it has been put together again by Dr. Harnack. I find it very 
difficult to believe that it is all there, or even that enough is there to enable us to 
judge it as a literary whole. I have convinced myself that the Logia is a real 
“gospel,” and that it contained a story of the Passion, and I still cling to my 
prejudices even after reading Harnack’s arguments on the other side. 


Is the Epistle to the Galatians the Earliest New Testament Book? 


Several scholars have recently maintained that Paul’s letter to the 
Galatians was the earliest to be written of all the New Testament writings. 
A little monograph, entitled The Date of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
by Douglas Round (Cambridge University Press, 1906), is one of the recent 
contributions in support of this theory. Mr. Round works upon the basis 
of Ramsay’s reconstruction of the Acts’ history at this point, except that he 
departs from Ramsay’s view regarding the date of the Galatian epistle. 
Round’s view is that Paul wrote his letter to the Galatians at the close of 
his first missionary journey, in the year 49-50 A. D. 

Upon the return of St. Paul and St. Barnabas to Antioch, we are told by St. 
Luke that ‘they tarried no little time with the disciples.” Immediately after- 
wards is recorded the further fact that certain men having come down from Judaea 
were teaching the brethren, saying, ‘Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses ye cannot be saved.” The hypothesis, then, which I hope to make good 
as a possible hypothesis, is that these men from Judaea had also sent on emissaries 
to the Galatian churches with the same teaching, and that such emissaries had 
been so far successful that a messenger from those churches reached St. Paul at 
Antioch with the sorrowful tidings that his Gentile converts in the churches of 
Galatia ‘“‘were removing from him . . . . unto a different gospel;” and that in 
consequence St. Paul at once wrote and sent to those churches the epistle which 
we are considering. 

According to this view the conference between Paul and the ‘‘pillar 
apostles” described in Gal. 2:1-10 was a private conference held at the 
time of the visit mentioned in Acts 11:30, and the collision between Paul and 
Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2:11 ff.) followed soon upon Paul’s return from the 
visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts 11:30. Then followed Paul’s first 
missionary journey, then Paul’s return to Antioch where he found that the 
Judaizers were at work among his Galatian churches, and he at once wrote 
his letter to nullify their influence. Then followed the conference at Jeru- 
salem in 50 A. D. narrated in Acts 15:1 ff. 
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Mr. Round claims for this hypothesis the following advantages: (1) No 
visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem, nor anything vital to the question at issue, is 
omitted or suppressed; (2) the most forcible arguments that could be used 
at the time are used; (3) there is no inconsistency with the Acts of the 
Apostles; (4) every phrase which has any relation to or bearing on the 
question of the date is simply and naturally explained; (5) the authority 
of the Council at Jerusalem and of the Decree made by that Council remain 
unimpaired; (6) the epistle must have been written from Antioch or its 
neighborhood; (7) the churches of Galatia, to whom the epistle was 
addressed, must have been those of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe; (8) the epistle is probably the earliest book in the New Testament. 

There are many things to be said in defense of the commonly accepted 
interpretation of this portion of history of the Apostolic Age, and in opposi- 
tion to this theory proposed by Mr. Round. But the problem is an open 
one, and Mr. Round’s arguments deserve consideration. 


Among the many new courses of modern Bible study that are constantly 
appearing from the press, one of special excellence is that by Professor 
W. J. Mutch, now of Ripon College, Wisconsin, upon, “‘Samuel, Saul, and 
David.” The material is arranged in thirty sections, or studies, to occupy . 
about one year of work. The entire material of the books of Samuel is 
included in the course. The method is a combination of paragraphs of 
useful information, with questions for study and for thought. The para- 
graphs are numbered for convenience of reference, 211 in all, covering 144 
pages of printed material, with very wide margins for pupils’ notes. The 
point of view of the course and the principles of historical interpretation 
pursued by Professor Mutch are those which commend themselves to the 
best scholars. The studies would serve as a capital guide to a year’s thorough 
and careful research in the history of this towering trio of Old Testament 
heroes, Samuel, Saul, and David. 


GMork and 


Rev. Stewart L. Tyson, of Keble College, Oxford, has become 
professor of New Testament literature in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 


Rev. Exrau Grant, Pu.D., has been elected associate professor of the 
English Bible in Smith College. 


THE YouNnG MEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION reports some interesting 
statistics as to systematic voluntary Bible-study in American colleges, for the 
college year 1906-07: 595 institutions report 34,494 men in Bible classes; 
126 institutions report 142 normal-training classes for Bible-class leaders; 
126 institutions report 251 Bible Institutes; 40,415 copies of Bible-study 
books were purchased; 254 Bible reference-libraries were reported. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY announces the organiza- 
tion under its auspices, of the National Teacher-Training Institute, with 
Rev. H. T. Musselman as superintendent. The Institute announces five 
courses of study—the regular teacher-training course, the regular officer- 
training course, the primary-training course, graduate courses and reading 
courses for teachers and workers. These are to be pursued in connection 
with teachers’ meetings, and teachers’ classes in Sunday school, through 
correspondence, and in other ways. Suitable textbooks will be prepared 
for courses where necessary, and in general a systematic effort is to be 
made to better Sunday-school instruction under Baptist auspices. 


A NEW lexicon of New Testament Greek is announced as in preparation 
by Professor Adolf Deissmann, of Heidelberg, well known for his researches 
in the lexicography of Greek papyri. 


THE preparation of a lexicon of patristic Greek haz been undertaken 
by the Central Society of Sacred Study under the direction of Professor 
Swete, of Cambridge. Dr. Henry Redpath, of London, is to be editor of 
the lexicon, which promises to fill a want long felt by patristic students. 


The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY FOR MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 


The subject of missions becomes each year more pressing in its claims 
upon the attention of the Christian minister. As foreign countries become 
more accessible and foreign people more friendly toward western civilization, 
the old problems in missionary work change their character, but become 
even more urgent for solution than before. Educational activities in the 
far East have developed a new understanding of so-called “‘ heathen peoples” 
and a new spirit in missions, demanding new methods and new knowledge. 

With a view to assisting ministers and laymen to acquaint themselves 
with these situations and problems, the Institute has prepared a reading 
course on Modern Missions. The books are among the most valuable and 
readable of those recently published, and with them are furnished written 
reviews of them and practical topics for discussion. These reviews and 
topics are prepared by Dr. A. K. Parker, Professorial Lecturer on Modern 
Missions in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. Fuller in- 
formation will be furnished on application to the Institute. 

This course or the course arranged last year by Professor Gerald B. Smith 
upon Modern Phases of Theological Thought would form an admirable basis 
for the work of a minister’s club. A number of clubs and associations have 
already found the latter course of great interest. 

Although the books of this course were selected with the minister in 
mind, women’s missionary societies could hardly find a better programme 
for their winter’s work than the reading of this list of books under the 
guidance of the Institute, and the discussion at their missionary meetings 
of the topics suggested in the reviews. 

The material of either course may be secured by a subscription to the 
Biblical World made through the office of the Institute or the payment of 
one dollar as a membership fee. 

A serious problem confronts the minister who wishes to conduct the 
most profitable Bible study among his people, namely, the choice between 
courses of study which will give his classes a knowledge of the facts of the 
history and biography contained in the Bible, and courses which will more 
directly add to the efficiency of his people as practical Christians, and will 
develop a deeper and more spiritual religious life. Undoubtedly neither 
of these two classes of work is exclusive of the other. A good course in 
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either field will produce results in both, but there are times and circum- 
stances in which one or the other needs special emphasis. 

The popular courses of the Institute have for many years and with good 
reason, in view of the prevailing ignorance of the Bible, emphasized the 
historical study of the Bible. ‘Two new courses of unusual interest, which 
indicate a new direction, have just been issued. 

The first is a course on the Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. It 
appeals to all who wish to study the teaching of Jesus in its relation to 
modern social and moral problems. The themes are as follows: (1) The 
sources of the teaching of Jesus; (2) The character of God as a basis of 
morality; (3) The highest good according to the teaching of Jesus; (4) Sin 
and punishment; (5) Repentance, forgiveness, and faith; (6) Brotherhood 
through sonship; (7) The family; (8) Wealth and the state; (9) Practical 
questions concerning modern life. 

Each month’s work is introduced by a preview and followed by topics 
for discussion and review questions. Some of the practical topics are as 
follows: An inquiry into the relation of the working classes to the church, 
and the church’s responsibility to the working classes. What are the 
divorce laws of your state? What moral questions are involved in thrift, 
the habit of saving? What is the responsibility of the state to ex-convicts ? 
How far does the state undertake to regulate the morals of its citizens ? 

The study of this course by groups of men, young or old, would lead 
to a more intelligent handling of problems connected with civic, political, 
and social life and an increase in the influence of the church in the modern 
world. The lack of courses appealing expressly to men has been great. 

The second new course, The Universal Element in the Psalter, is intended 
to be of special assistance in fostering the distinctively religious spirit. Its 
topics suggest the inspiration which comes from studying the deep religious 
experience of others. They are (1) The cry of the psalmist; (2) The trial 
and triumph of faith; (3) Longing for communion with God; (4) Songs of 
assurance and hope; (5) Songs of praise. 

This is a course which will supply a need which has existed for Bible 
study, which, while based upon scholarly work, is at the same time such as 
to provide food for meditation and deeper Christian experience. 

In order to make it possible for a pastor to conduct and to keep a record 
of the Bible study of many individuals in his congregation, without neces- 
sarily forming a class, the Institute has arranged a very convenient form 
of report which can be dropped into a receptacle at the church at the Sunday 
service and recorded at a convenient time by the pastor or an assistant. 

The Institute may be addressed at the University of Chicago. 
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The Student’s Old Testament. Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents 
from the Days of Moses to the Closing of the Legal Canon. 
By CHARLES FosTeR Kent, Ph.D. With Plans and Diagrams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. Pp. 301. $2.75 net. 

Perhaps the greatest practical result of the critical movement upon the 
field of Old Testament study has been the discovery of the importance of 
the prophetic element.’ This is the center and soul of the Old Testament. 
Yet the attention which has been devoted to it has had the effect of thrust- 
ing the legal books too far into the background, and of giving them less 
than their due. For two reasons they are important—for their interest 
in worship and in civic righteousness; and this very careful volume of 
Professor Kent’s ought to do much to revive interest in these too much 
neglected books of the Old Testament. 

The neglect is not hard to understand. As soon as the typological 
method of interpretation was felt to be ineffective, it then seemed as if 
those books had nothing to offer but obsolete laws of life and irrelevant 
regulations of worship. But apart from that, the relative confusion in 
which the legal parts of the Old Testament have come down to us, more 
than half excused their neglect. Now all that is changed. The strata of 
Hebrew law have been sifted and its development traced by many scholars; 
but here for the first time, all that is made as plain as day for the English 
reader. Professor Kent has done for the laws what he did many years 
ago for the Proverbs—gathered together passages which belong together, 
and which deal with the same or similar themes. In this way he enables 
us to see at a glance the growth of Hebrew opinion on questions, for exam- 
ple, of marriage, slavery, etc. In this way, too, we can see at a glance the 
enormous difference between the pre-exilic and the post-exilic conception 
of the tent of meeting. To the elaborate description of the latter, ‘in the 
past more attention has been devoted than it really deserves—often to the 
neglect of noble ethical laws, which possess a permanent value” (p. 152). 

The main body of the book consists of a translation of all the legal 
literature (including the relevant sections of Ezekiel), conveniently arranged 
under captions—Personal and Family Laws, Constitutional Laws, Criminal 
Laws, Humane Laws, Laws Defining Obligations to Jehovah, and Cere- 
monial Laws; these divisions being further subdivided—the Criminal 
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Laws, for example, into crimes against Jehovah, against the state, against 
morality and decency, against the person, against property. Cognate laws 
are so arranged that their development may be readily traced. The intro- 
duction discusses the history of Israel’s laws under six heads—their Baby- 
lonian background, their origin and growth, the primitive Hebrew codes, 
the Deuteronomic codes, Ezekiel and the Holiness code, and the priestly 
codes. 

The profound influence of the Code of Hammurabi is acknowledged 
(cf. p. 24), but it is equally maintained that, speaking generally, the spirit 
and purpose of Hebrew law have no ancient parallel. Some of the more 
important conclusions may here be mentioned. The early decalogue in 
Exod., chap. 34, cannot, as a whole, be earlier than the days of the united 
kingdom; possibly it was put in written form during the reign of Solomon 
and in connection with the Jerusalem temple. Against the scholars who 
maintain that the stones were simply a symbol of primitive worship, Pro- 
fessor Kent believes that they were really inscribed with a decalogue. 
The great decalogue in Exod., chap. 20, Deut., chap. 5, is assigned, on 
the strength of its ethical and prophetic spirit, to a period not earlier than 
the latter part of the eighth century; though the important concession is 
made that, ‘with the exception of the second, and possibly the tenth 
command, there is nothing in it fundamentally inconsistent with the con- 
clusion that it came, in its original and simplest form, from Moses himself.” 

The original edition of Deuteronomy seems to Professor Kent to have 
been completed somewhere between the beginning of Josiah’s reign in 
639 and the great reform in 621 B.cC., rather than in Manasseh’s reign. 
But if the book were written in Josiah’s reign, it is more difficult to see 
how it could have disappeared; its disappearance in the persecuting times 
of Manasseh seems, on the whole, more intelligible and probable. Deuter- 
onomy is regarded as a collection of minor codes. The original draft of 
the Law of Holiness (Lev., chaps. 17-26) is placed between the first and 
final captivity (597-586 B.c.). The priestly laws, though they constitute 
a real unity, come not from one but several hands; and in their composite 
form they cannot be later than 250 B. C. 

Professor Kent draws a careful distinction between the time when a 
law was in force and the time when it was reduced to writing—the former 
may have been ages before the latter. He thus acknowledges an abundant 
amount of very ancient material in Israel’s laws, and his conclusions ought 
to be welcome to those who fear that criticism is robbing the ancient his- 
tory of its truth and Moses of his glory. ‘‘It may truly be said that the 
later Jewish traditions which aim to emphasize the antiquity of Israel’s 
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laws are not without a large and substantial basis in fact.”” The roots of 
the Law of Holiness, for example, “‘are probably to be traced to the Mosaic 
and nomadic periods of Israelitish history,” and many of the laws “‘reflect 
customs as old as the Hebrew race” (pp. 41 f.). Of the laws of Exod., 
chaps. 20-23, “‘many of them may come from Moses,” and ‘‘there was 
probably a primitive oral decalogue, which came, as the tradition asserts, 
directly from Moses.” 

The volume does not profess to be a commentary, yet in the footnotes 
to the translation there is scattered a large amount of valuable information 
relative to ancient Hebrew society and every opportunity is taken to illus- 
trate or contrast the Hebrew codes of law with that of Hammurabi. By 
the aid of this volume, the study of the legal books of the Old Testament 
is made lucid and interesting; and despite much that is temporary and 
outgrown, we may yet speak with justice, as Professor Kent does in his 
Preface, of ‘‘the permanent value of the Old Testament legal literature.” 

Joun E. McFADYEN 


Knox COLLEGE 
Toronto, Can. 


A Short History of the Baptists. By Henry VEDDER. Philadelphia: 


American Baptist Publication Society, 1907. Pp. 431. $1.50. 


Sixteen years ago Professor Vedder’s Short History of the Baptists 
appeared in a small volume of 245 pages. It at once took the leading 
place among Baptist general histories. But the edition has long been 
exhausted. The author has, however, during these years continued a. 
diligent student. His range of information’ has enlarged; he has even 
more fully caught the spirit of scientific historical investigation; he has 
visited most, if not all, the places of chief interest; and had access to all 
the available sources of information. As professor of church history he 
has had opportunity to devote his time to the investigation and solution 
of historical problems. Out of this enriched and enlarged experience he 
brings a new edition of the short history, more than twice as extensive, for 
the most part rewritten, containing forty-five illustrations, and done in 
strict conformity to the rules of scientific historical composition. He 
accordingly does not find Baptist churches farther back than 1611. But 
he makes it clear that we do not at all depend for our right to exist upon any 
theory of historical succession. He believes that the New Testament is 
our guide. But the great question for us is whether we now have New 
Testament churches: It. matters not in the least whether or no we can 
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trace a line of unbroken succession from New Testament times to our own 
times. That “should appear nothing more than an interesting study.” 

While he begins with the history and constitution of the New Testament 
churches he shows that almost immediately perversions and corruptions 
crept in, the churches began to depart from the standards, the struggle for 
a pure church began, but at last evangelical Christianity was eclipsed. 
There began foregleams of the dawn, shining forth in such heroes as Arnold 
of Brescia, Peter of Bruis, Waldo, Savonarola, and Hus. The great struggle 
was to get back to first principles, and as a part of this struggle during the 
Reformation such Anabaptists as Hiihmaier appeared. 

The book will, we think, prove exactly to meet our need of a general 
history of the Baptists, reliable, touching the leading features, introducing 
us to the eminent men, impressing us with what our liberties have cost in 
suffering, and in treasure; and with the conspicuous place Baptists hold 
in the struggle for religious liberty. 

It will also, we believe, prove té be a very interesting and essential 
chapter in general church history, and so valuable to other communions. 


J. W. Moncrier 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Knowledge of God. By Henry Metvitt Gwartkin. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906. New York: imported by 
Scribner’s. Two vols. Pp. x+308and 334. $3.75 net. 

These volumes contain the substance of the Gifford lectures for 1904 
and 1905, and are of especial interest because they are the work of ~ his- 
- torian rather than of a theologian or a philosopher. As Professor James 
attempted to show the nature of religious life from the point of view of 
psychology, so Professor Gwatkin exhibits the various conceptions of God 
in the history of the western world in their relations to social, political, and 
cultural environment. It is interesting to find that history, like psychology, 
cannot find any rigid dividing line between natural and so-called super- 
natural religion. Thus, although the Gifford foundation distinctly excludes 
arguments based on miraculous revelation, a study of concrete religious 
convictions makes inevitable reference to the supernatural form which 
beliefs take in the minds of men. For history as for psychology all types of 
belief are material for scientific investigtaion. 

The work consists of two volumes. In the first, the a-priori question of 
the possibility of revelation is discussed and the question asked, what kind 
ofva’revelation is inherently possible? Professor Gwatkin holds that theism 
is the most satisfactory explanation of reality. But a personal God may be 
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expected to manifest himself in personal ways. Revelation is thus a priori 
probable. Thus far the argument coincides with that of traditional 
orthodoxy. But Professor Gwatkin does not find revelation in an authori- 
tative book. It is rather the obverse side of human discovery. The 
revelation of God is thus practically identical with the development of 
man’s ideas concerning God. ‘‘We must get our knowledge of Him (God) 
in much the same way as we get our knowledge of men. We see their 
outward forms, but we no more see them than we see God. Yet we see 
their actions, and if we care to reason on them we can draw conclusions” 
(p. 160, Vol. I). 

The historical development of the knowledge of God is traced through 
primitive religion, Greek thought, biblical and Christian theology, with 
four chapters devoted to modern thought. The ordinary reader will often 
be somewhat bewildered by the mass of historical material brought into 
brief compass. Moreover, throughout the work, the author stops to answer 
so fully the supposed objections of those who differ from him that one is 
frequently more impressed by the wealth of possible opinions than by the 
author’s own position. He accepts the methods of higher criticism in its 
more conservative aspects. But in the realm of the New Testament he is 
still controlled by a dogmatic interest. He insists that if the records be 
historically authentic, we are compelled to affirm the metaphysical deity 
of Christ. It is either this, or the abandonment of any attempt to make 
- anything but a group of aesthetic legends of them. ‘True or false is a fair 
issue.” While vigorously rejecting the authority-idea, he, nevertheless, 
takes a conservative view of Christianity, which naturally goes with the 
authority-idea. His work will be full of suggestion to historical students; 
but because of its objective point of view, it is primarily a book of descrip- 
tion, rather than one of interpretation. So far as the practical problem of 
the validity of the idea of God is concerned, it leaves the reader just where 
itfound him. The historian cannot solve the ultimate problems of religion. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wooks for Old Testament Study 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
The University of Chicago 


3. OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY 

Harper,W.R. The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. An Aid to Historical 
Study for Use in Advanced Bible Classes. [Constructive Bible Studies: Col- 
lege Series]. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. viit+142. $1. 

Batten, L.W. The Hebrew Prophet. New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. x+ 
351. $1.50. 

Beecher, W. J. The Prophets and the Promise [The Stone Lectures for 1902-3]. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1905. Pp. 427. $2. 

Findlay, G.G. The Books of the Prophets in Their Historical Succession. 
Vol. I, To the Fallof Samaria. Vol. II, The FirstIsaiahto Nahum. Vol. III, 
Jeremiah and His Group. London: C. H. Kelly, 1896-1907. Pp. xli+744. 
2s. 6d. per vol. 

Cornill, C. H. The Prophets of Israel. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1gor. Pp. xiv+194. $1. 

Kirkpatrick, A.F. The Doctrine of the Prophets. [The Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1886-1890]. London and New York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. xix+544. 6s. 

Smith,W.R. The Prophets of Israel and Their Place in History, to the Close 
of the Eighth Century s.c. New Edition, with Introduction by T. K. 
Cheyne. London: Black, 1896. Pp. lviii+446. 10s. 6d. 

Kuenen, A. The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1877. Pp. lv+593. 

Davidson, A.B. Old Testament Prophecy. Edited by J. A. Paterson. New 
York: Scribners, 1904. Pp. xi+507. $3.50. 

Riehm, E. Messianic Prophecy. Its Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. 2d ed. (Translated from the German by 
L. A. Muirhead.) With an Introduction by Professor A. B. Davidson. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891. Pp. xviiit+348. $2.50. 

Briggs, C. A. Messianic Prophecy. NewYork: Scribners, 1886. Pp. xx+519. 
$2.50. 

Goodspeed, G.S. Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus. A Study in the 
Historical Development of the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the Old 
Testament and Beyond. New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xi+315. $1.50. 

Woods, F.H. The Hope of Israel. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896. Pp. viii 
+218. 35. 6d. 
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Orelli, C. von. The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s 
Kingdom. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885. Pp. viii+472. 10s. 6d. 
Edghill, E. A. An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy. Being the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904. With Preface by Rt. Rev. H. E. Ryle, D.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xxxviii+627. $2.00. 

Kittel, R. Profetie und Weissagung. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 25. 
M. 0.50. 

Kraetzschmar, R. Prophet und Seher im alten Israel. Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. v+32. M. 0.75. 

Maybaum, S. Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums. Berlin: 
Diimmler, 1883. Pp. viiit+162. M. 4. 

Franckh. Die Prophetie in der Zeit vor Amos. Ein Versuch zur Alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte. [Beitrige zur Férderung Christlicher Theologie, 
IX, pp. 27-86]. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1905. M. 1.50. 

Giesebrecht, F. Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes untersucht. Kénigs- 
berg i. Pr.: Thomas und Oppermann, 1900. Pp. 65. M. 1.20. 


Volz, P. Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias. In ihrem Verhiltnis 
dargestellt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. viii+93. 
M. 2.80. 


Kleinert, P. Die Profeten Israels in sozialer Beziehung. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs, 1905. Pp. v+168. M. 3.50. 

Meinhold, J. Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. Band I; Der 
heilige Rest: Theil I; Elias, Amos, Hosea, Jesaja. Bonn: Marcus und 
Weber, 1903. Pp. 168. M. 3.20. 


Giesebrecht, F. Die Berufsbegabung der Alttestamentlichen Propheten. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. iv+188. M. 4.80. 


Konig, Ed. Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testaments. 2 vols. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1882.. Pp. x+428. M. 15. 


Duhm, B. Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fiir die innere Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der israelitischen Religion dargestellt. Bonn: Adolph Mar- 
cus, 1875. Pp. 331. [Out of print.] 


Miller, D.H. Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form. Die Grundgesetze 
der ursemitischen Poesie erschlossen und nachgewiesen in Bibel, 
Keilinschriften und Koran. 2vols. Wien: Hélder, 1896. Pp.588. M. 14. 


Prophecy has always been a favorite field of activity for English scholars, hence the literature in 
English is abundant, and it compares most favorably with that in other languages. HARPER’s manual 
furnishes an excellent guide to the study of prophecy prior to Isaiah. It is essentially a book for students, 
rather than for sporadic reading. BATTEN gives a very clear presentation of the fundamental characteristics 
of the prophet; this book is intelligible to any educated layman. BEECHER presents much good material, 
and will be found helpful by those desirous of holding as much as possible of their inherited opinions. 
Finp.ay’s volumes range rapidly over the whole history of prophecy, setting forth the work and teachings 
of the successive prophets in popular style; the fourth and final volume is nearly ready. The most read- 
able survey of the prophetic teaching is that of CorNILL; it is a splendid introduction to the whole field of 
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prophecy. KirKPATRICK covers the entire prophetic movement, but from a more conservative point of 
view than Cornill, and likewise in a more detailed and necessarily less interesting manner. SmiTH has 
long been a standard authority on Israelitish prophecy, and still demands reading. KUENEN’s was a 
masterly treatment of the subject far in advance of his time; some phases of it are still better discussed 
here than elsewhere. Davipson’s posthumous work is a conglomeration of materials, not all of equal 
value. The book as a whole falls far below those published during his lifetime. It may be found helpfu 
to beginning students. RrieHM’s Messianic Prophecy is on the whole perhaps the best book in English on 
this subject even yet. There is great need of a first-class treatment of this theme. Briccs was good in 
its day, but is now behind the times; at its best it was weak in its appreciation of the historical and human 
side of the prophetic activity. GoopsPEED is a good popular guide to Messianic prophecy, written from 
a mediating standpoint. Woops sketches quickly and in the main accurately the main outlines of Mes- 
sianic prophecy. ORELLI’s treatment is vitiated somewhat by the undue prominence given by the author 
to his theological presuppositions; but it is a good conservative study. Epcuutt ‘seeks to rehabilitate the 
argument from prophecy for the divine character of Christianity. His work takes for granted the historical 
method of study and its more important results. 

The special studies on the origin and nature of prophecy by KitTEt and KrAETzsCHMAR are of interest 
and value to all scholars. Maysaum’s sketch, now somewhat old, of the growth of the prophetic concep- 
tions and influence is well balanced and clearly defined. FRANCKH offers a careful study of pre-prophetism 
which sets forth the rise of the prophetic ideal in Israel in a thoroughly intelligible way. GirsEBRECHT 
investigates the content of early prophecy to discover whether the covenant of Sinai is a necessary pre- 
supposition thereto; the work is well done. Voxz denies the existence of a Messianic hope in pre-exilic 
Israel, relying chiefly on the proposition that pre-exilic prophecy was essentially pessimistic regarding the 
present age and its possibilities. _KLEINERT does not offer much that is new to English students; but some 
portions of his work are of considerable value. M£EINHOLD.is investigating the origin of the idea of the rem- 
nant, and has wrought out some very interesting propositions. GrESEBRECHT’s discussion of the prophet’s call 
is of much value; its method and spirit are above reproach. K6nic offers a vast collection of facts; but 
his conception of revelation is too mechanical, and he seeks to prove the unprovable. Revelation is adogma 
of faith, not a proposition in geometry. DuxHm’s Theologie is characterized by keen insight into the pro- 
phetic consciousness, and is still valuable to students. MULLER is devoted to the demonstration of his 
theory concerning the poetical form of the prophetic writings (cf. II, 3). 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 
A, PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION 

Barton, George Aaron. A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. 
New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 342. $3. 

Smith, W. Robertson. Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. The Funda- 
mental Institutions. 2d ed. London: A. & C. Black, 1894. Pp. 521. 
15S. 

Smith, W. Robertson. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. New Edition, 
with additional Notes by the Author and by Professor Ignaz Goldziher, 
Budapest. Edited by Stanley A. Cook. London: A. & C. Black, 1903. 
Pp. 324. ros. 6d. 

Wellhausen, J. Reste des arabischen Heidenthums [Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, ITT]. 
2ded, Berlin: G. Reimer. 1897. Pp. viiit250. M. 8. 

Lagrange, M. J. Etudes sur les religions sémitiques [Etudes Bibliques]. 2d ed. 
Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. Pp. x+430. Fr. 10. 

Curtiss, Samuel ives. Primitive Semitic Religion Today. A Record of Re- 
searches, Discoveries and Studies in Syria, Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 1902. Pp. 288. $1.50. 

Baudissin, W. W. von. Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte. 2 vols. 

Leipzig: W. Grunow, 1876-78. Pp. 636. M. 16. 
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Baethgen, F. Beitrige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte. Der Gott Israel’s 
und die Gétter der Heiden. Berlin: H. Reuther, 1888. Pp. 316. M. to. 


Davies, T.W. Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the Hebrews and 
their Neighbours. London: Clarke, 1898. Pp. 146. 3s. 6d. 

Schwally, Friedrich. Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer. I. Der heilige Krieg im alten 
Israel. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1901. Pp. 111. M. 3. 


Some knowledge of the general Semitic religious background out of which the religion of Israel came 
is of much importance for any true understanding of the latter. In the effort to secure such knowledge 
Barton will be found of much value; his is the best existing book upon the topics with which it deals. 
W. R. Siru’s Semites has been the standard authority upon Semitic religious customs ever since its appear- 
ance; it contains a great mass of facts and rightly conceives the ideas that underlie them. No thorough 
student can dispense with this book. Smiru’s Kinship and Marriage is another indispensable book for 
the scholar; it is the most thorough discussion of this subject ever attempted. WELLHAUSEN’s is a masterly 
piece of work; it supplements W. R. Smrru’s Semites at many points, and is therefore invaluable for com- 
parison and for completeness of comprehension. LAGRANGE covers a wider range than either Smith or 
Wellhausen, and writes with different presuppositions as to the origin and character of early religion. 
His work, therefore, and also because of its learning, demands full and fair consideration. Curtiss has done 
a valuable piece of work in collecting and putting upon record many of the customs of modern Syria and 
Palestine which must antedate the introduction of Mohammedanism and go back to very ancient times for 
their origin. The facts he presents are of great interest; concerning his conclusions there is room for 
difference of opinion. BAupissIN’s studies are devoted to a few special topics and are now somewhat 
antiquated, but not by any means valueless. BAETHGEN treats particularly matters relating to the idea of 
God among the Semites, and has arrived at important conclusions; the scholarship is accurate and trust- 
worthy. Davies has gathered together some interesting materials; .but his interpretation of his facts is 
not always reliable. ScHWALLy has begun a promising series of studies on the archaeology of war and its 
religious significance. The first instalment justifies us in hoping for the completion of the work. 


B. THE RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL’s NEIGHBORS 


Kuenen, A. National Religions and Universal Religions [Hibbert Lectures jor 
1882]. London: Williams & Norgate, 1882. Pp. 351. tos. 6d. 


Steindorff, G. The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. New York: G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

Wiedemann, A. Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1897. Pp. 340. $3.50. 

Wiedemann, A. The Realms of the Egyptian Dead according to the Belief of 
the Ancient Egyptians. Translated by J. Hutchison. London: David Nutt, 
1gor. Pp. 68. 1s. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life [Books on Egypt and 
Chaldaea]. New York: Henry Frowde, 1899. Pp. 210. $1.00. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Egyptian Magic [Books on Egypt and Chaldaea]. New 
York: Henry Frowde, 1899. Pp. 249. $1.00. 

Erman, A. A Handbook of Egyptian Religion (Translated by A. S. Griffith). 
London: Constable, 1907. Pp. 265. 10s. 6d. 

Sayce,A.H. The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia [The Gifford 
Lectures on the Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian Conception of the Divine, 
Delivered in Abérdeen]. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902. Pp. 515. 8s. 
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History of Religions]. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1898. Pp. 792. $3.25. 

Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. Von Verfasser revidierte und 
wesentlich erweiterte Uebersetzung. Band I. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1905. 
Pp. 562. M. 13. Four parts (304 pp.) of Vol II are now published; 
price per part, M. 1.50. 

King, L.W. Babylonian Religion and Mythology [Books on Egypt and 
Chaldaea]. New York: Henry Frowde, 1899. Pp. 227. $1. 


Morgenstern, J. The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Religion [Mitteilungen 
der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1905. Heft. 3]. Berlin: W. Peiser, 1905. 
Pp. iii+158. M. 6. 


Jeremias, A. Die babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1887. Pp. 131. M. 6. 

Caspari, W. Die Religion in den assyrisch-babylonischen Busspsalmen [Beiirage 
zur Férderung Christlicher Theologie, xxi]. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1903. 
Pp. 92. M. 1.50. 


KvuENEN’s series of lectures is a good, scientific, popular sketch of some of the great religions of the 
world, with especial emphasis upon the Semitic and Hebrew religions. STEINDORFF gives an excellent 
popular but reliable treatment of Egyptian religion. W1rEDEMANN’s volumes are of value to the special 
student who is able to make the necessary discriminations. Bupcr’s booklets present much interesting 
material, but are of secondary importance because of many inaccuracies. ERMAN’s popular presentation 
is the best existing study of Egpytian religion. Sayce attempts to cover the entire oriental world, and 
necessarily fails to do it well. . Many clever suggestions and plausible hypotheses make his volume inter- 
esting reading. JasTRow is the standard authority on the religion of Assyria and Babylonia. The German 
edition is really a new work, rather than a mere translation; much new material is incorporated, and much 
of the old is revised. Kuno’s sketch is thoroughly reliable and intelligible. The special studies of 
MorGENSTERN, JEREMIAS, and CasPaRI are of importance to specialists. 


C. HEBREw MANNERS, CusToMs, AND INSTITUTIONS 

Harper, W.R. The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. An Aid to Histori- 
cal Study, for use in advanced Bible Classes [Constructive Bible Studies: 
College Series]. 3d ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 
300. $1. 

Green, W.H. The Hebrew Feasts in Their Relation to Recent Critical Hypothe- 
ses concerning the Pentateuch. New York: Carter, 1885. Pp. 329. $1.50. 

Scot, A. F. Offering and Sacrifice. An Essay in Comparative Customs and 
Religious Development. London: Burleigh, 1900. Pp. 236. 2s. 6d. 

Scott, A. Sacrifice, Its Prophecy and Fulfillment [The Baird Lecture, 1892-93]. 
Edinburgh: Douglass, 1894. Pp. 394. 7s. 6d.’ 

Van Hoonacker, A. Le Sacerdoce lévitique dans la loi. Loewen: Istas, 1899. 
Pp. 475. Fr. 10. 

Gall, August Freiherr von. Altisraelitische Kultstiitten. Giessen: J. Ricker, 
1898. Pp. 156. M. 5. 

Schick,Conrad. Die Stiftshiitte der Tempel im Jerusalem, und der Tempelplatz 

der Jetztzeit. Berlin: Weidmann, 1896. Pp. viii+ 363+11 plans. M. 15. 
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Kamphausen, A. Das Verhiiltnis des Menschenopfers zur israelitischen Religion. 
Bonn: Réhrscheid und Ebbecke, 1896. Pp. 75. M. 1.50. 

Baudissin, W. W. von. Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1889. Pp. 328. M. 7. 

Koberle, Justus. Die Tempelsinger im Alten Testament. Ein Versuch zur 
israelitischen‘und jiidischen Cultusgeschichte. Erlangen: Fr. Junge, 1899. 
Pp. 205. M. 3. 

Meinhold, J. Die Lade Jahves. Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr, 1900. Pp. 45. 
M. 1.50. 

Lotz, A. Die Bundeslade. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1901. Pp. 44. M. 1.20. 

Dibelius, M. Die Lade Jahves: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung [For- 
schungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 7. Heft}. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. Pp. viiit+128. M. 3.60. 

Nowack, W. Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archiologie. 2 vols. Leipzig: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1894. Pp. 719. M. 16. 

Benzinger, J. Hebriiische Archiologie. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1894. Pp. 
515. M. to. 

Tristram, H. B. Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. New York: Thomas Whit- 

_ taker, 1894. Pp. 262. $1.25. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. The Blood Covenant. A Primitive Rite andits Bearingson - 
Scripture. 2d ed. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 1893. Pp. x+ 390. 
$2.50. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. The Threshold Covenant. New York: Scribners, 1896. 
Pp. 346. $2.50. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. The Covenant of Salt, as Based on the Significance of Salt 
in Early Thought. New York: Scribners, 1899. Pp. 194. $1.50. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. Studies in Oriental Social Life and Gleams from the East 
on the Sacred Page. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co., 1894. Pp. 437. 
$2.50. 

Thomson, W.M. The Land and the Book; or Biblical Illustrations Drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. 
Popular edition. 3 vols. New York: Harpers, 1880. Pp. 1992. $7.50. 

Ebstein, W. Die Medizin im Alten Testament. Stuttgart: Enke, 1go1. Pp. 
192. 

Weiss, Johann. Die musikalischen Instrumente in den heiligen Schriften des 
Alten Testamentes. Graz: Leuschner und Lubensky, 1895. Pp. 111. 
M. 7. 

Gressmann, Hugo. Musik und Musikinstrumente im Alten Testament: Eine 
religionsgeschichtliche Studie. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1903. Pp. 32. M. 0.75. 

Hejcl, J. Das alttestamentliche Zinsverbot im Lichte der ethnologischen Juris- 
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prudenz sowie des altorientalischen Zinswesens [ Biblische Studien, Band XII. 
Heft. 4]. Freiburg im B.: Herder, 1907. Pp. viiitg8. M. 2.80. 

Day, Edward. The Social Life of the Hebrews [The- Semitic Series, Vol. V]. 
New York: Scribners, 1901. Pp. 255. $1.25 net. 


Buhl, Frants. Die socialen Verhiltnisse der Israeliten. Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1899. Pp. 130. M. 2. 

Bertholet, Alfred. Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896. Pp. 368. M. 7. 

Kraetzschmar, R. Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament. Marburg: 
Elwert, 1896. Pp. 262. M. 6.40. 


As a manual of study for the ritualistic and priestly customs in Israel’s religion HarPER’s Priestly 
Element is unsurpassed. Clear outlines, numerous suggestions, and abundant literature are furnished for 
the study of every phase of the priestly life and thought. Green was the great champion of traditional 
views and his Hebrew Feasts was his greatest book; its learning is prodigious. Scor traces sacrifice from 
animistic and totemistic beginnings, through polytheism down to the great sacrifice of Christ. In so wide 
a range of territory it is inevitable that there should be some lack of control in certain phases of the subject. 
Scorr has constructed an interesting book, worth reading, even if not always convincing. VAN Hoonac- 
KER tries to rehabilitate the view that the Priestly Code is to be placed at the very beginning of Hebrew 
history, and seeks his materials in the legislation concerning the priesthood and in the statements of the 
Chronicler. Von Gatt takes up the sanctuaries of Canaan one by one and in the light of literary and 
historical criticism writes their history. His work is of great value in its special field. Scuicx’s archaeo- 
logical studies and reconstructed temple plans constitute the most elaborate study of the temple structure. 
KAMPHAUSEN contributes a very careful history of the custom of human sacrifice in Israel. His results 
can now be checked up to some extent by recent discoveries at Gezer. BAvpIssIN has written the only 
existing history of the Israelitish priesthood. It is now somewhat out of date owing to the advance of 
literary and historical criticism since 1889, but is of considerable value to the scholarly student because of 
the author’s wide range of knowledge. K6sERLE’s study of the temple singers is of interest only to special- 
ists. The ark of the covenant has been the occasion of a little literature of its own within the past few years. 
The works of MEINHOLD, Lorz, and D1BeEttus represent all the important views held concerning the nature 
and purpose of the ark. 

The standard authorities on Hebrew archaeology in general are Nowack and BENZINGER, the former 
being a little the more detailed of the two. Tristram throws light on many biblical practices, and can be 
trusted as to his facts. 'TRUMBULL’s volumes on the various kinds of covenants are instructive and interest- 
ing for their large amount of illustrative materials as to the significance of the covenant idea in each case 
His Studies are of interest and use to the general Bible student. THomson is still a favorite among Bible 
students, and rightly so; though its chief interest is in New Testament life and times. EsstEIn is a 
physician but not a biblical expert, hence his results are sometimes vitiated by his failure to understand 
the content and character of his sources. The book is of some value to the biblical specialist who can correct 
the author’s errors. Wess and GRESSMANN present two studies on Hebrew music and musical instruments 
which are of importance to those interested in this subject. Gressmann’s is the better of the two and the 
more comprehensive in its treatment. The only satisfactory treatment of this subject in English is in 
the notes to Wellhausen’s translation of the Psalms for the Polychrome Bible. Heycu has made a study 
of the Old Testament law prohibiting interest and usury in the light of general and Semitic usage. His 
conclusion is that the law was not borrowed from Babylonia nor from Egypt, but is to be traced back to 
primitive Semitic law and usage. The study is a credit to Catholic scholarship. 

Day’s study of Israel’s social life is somewhat subjective in its conclusions and lacking in an under- 
lying philosophical grasp of the subject; but there is no better treatment in English. Bunt has worked 
out a brief but good statement of the social interests and customs of Israel, which may be recommended 
to all students of the subject. BERTHOLET’s is a fair and just statement of the relations between the Hebrew 
and the stranger in the Old Testament period. KrarTzscHMar’s is the standard work on the covenant 
idea in the Old Testament. 


D. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Kautzsch, E. Article ‘Religion of Israel,” Hastings’ Dictionary “a the Bible, 
extra volume (1904). Pp. 612-734. 
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manuscripts by S. D. F. Salmond. New York: Scribners, 1904. Pp. 564. 
$2.50. 

Kuenen, A. The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. (Translated 
from the Dutch by Alfred Heath May.) 3 vols. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1874-75. Pp. 1064. 315. 6d. 

Duff, A. Old Testament Theology or The History of Hebrew Religion from the 
Year 800 B.c. Vol. I, From 800 B.c. to Josiah, 640 B.c. Vol. II, The 
Deuteronomic Reformation in Century VII B.c. London: A. & C. Black, 
1891, 1900. Pp. 898. 255. 6d. 

Duff, A. The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews [The Semitic mang. New 
York: Scribners, 1902. Pp. 332. $1.25. 

Budde,K. The Religion of Israel to the Exile [American Lectures on the History of 
Religions. Fourth Series, 1898-99]. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1899. Pp. 247. $1.50. 

Cheyne, T. K. Jewish Religious Life After the Exile [American Lectures on the 
History of Religions. Third series, 1897-98]. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1898. Pp. 277. $1.50. 

Robertson, J. A. The Early Religion of Israel as Set Forth by Biblical Writers 
and Modern Critical Historians. New York: Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 603. 
$1 . 60. 

Montefiore, C.G. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews [The Hibbert Lectures for 1892]. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1892. Pp. 600. tos. 6d. 

Ottley, R.S. The Religion of Israel. A Historical Sketch. London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons, 1905. Pp. 227. 4s. 

Addis, W. E. Hebrew Religion to the Establishment of Judaism under Ezra 
[Crown Theological Library]. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
Pp. xv+316. $1.25. 

Bennett, W.H. The Theology of the Old Testament. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1895. Pp. 235. 2s. 6d. 

Piepenbring, C. Theology of the Old Testament. (Translated from the French 
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by permission of the author, with added references for English readers, by 
H. G. Mitchell.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1893. Pp. 372. 
$1.75. 

Gray, G.B. The Divine Discipline of Israel. London: A. & C. Black, 1900. 
Pp. 128. 2s. 6d. 

Stade, B. Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Band I, Die Religion 
Israels und die Entstehung des Judentums. Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr, 1905. 
Pp. 395. M. 6. 

Smend, R. Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. 2d ed. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. 529. M. 11.50. 

Marti, K. Geschichte der israelitischen Religion. 4th ed. Strassburg: Bull, 
1903. Pp. 342. M. 4. 

Dillmann, A. Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie. Herausgegeben 
von R. Kittel. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1895. Pp. 573. M. 11. 

Riehm, E. Alttestamentliche Theologie. Herausgegeben von K. Pahncke. 
Halle: Strien, 1889. Pp. 456. M. 8.50. 

Giesebrecht, F. Die Grundziige der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. Berlin: 
G. B. Teubner, 1904. Pp. 136. M. 1. 

Wildeboer, G. Jahvedienst und Volksreligion in Israel in ihrem gegenseitigen 
Verhiltnis. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. 44. M. 0.80. 

Nowack, W. Die Entstehung der altisraelitischen Religion. Strassburg: Heitz, 
1895. Pp. 31. M. 0.80. 


Nikel, J. Der Monotheismus Israels in der vorexilischen Zeit. Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1893. Pp. 61. M. 1. 

Valeton, J. J. P., Jr. ‘‘Die Israeliten” in Chantepie de la.Saussaye’s Lehrbuch 
der Religionsgeschichte (Vol. I, pp. 242-325). Dritte Auflage. 2 vols. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1905. Pp. 1159. M. 24. 


Die CHRISTLICHE RELIGION MIT EINSCHLUSS DER ISRAELITISCHE-Ji/DISCHEN 
Reticion. Von J. Wellhausen, A. Jiilicher, A. Harnack, N. Bonwetsch, K. 
Miiller, F. X. Funk, E. Troeltsch, J. Pohle, J. Mansbach, C. Krieg, W. 
Herrmann, R. Seeberg, W. Faber, H. J. Holtzmann [Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart: Ihre Entwickelung und ihre Ziele. Herausgegeben von P. Hinneberg]. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1906. Pp. 762. M. 16. 


Kavrzscn’s article, equal to a good-sized volume in compass, is a well-balanced, comprehensive, 
scholarly presentation of the history of the Hebrew religion. It is perhaps the best single treatise covering 
the entire ground; it is certainly unequaled in English. Marti’s Religion is the best popular, bird’s-eye 
view of Hebrew religion in its historical development from the standpoint of an advanced critic. Scuvuitz 
has long held high rank among English-speaking students and well deserves it; but a faithful interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew thought and feeling is lacking here, because the author is unable to divest himself of certain 
theological presuppositions. Davipson’s posthumous Theology falls far short of justifiable expectations. 

* it is not representative of its author’s best work and maturest scholarship, but a miscellany selected from 
various stages of his developing career. KUENEN is now obsolescent; but he has greatly influenced all 
later scholarship and may still be consulted with profit. Durr’s Theology is historically presented and 
is of value to the minister for whom it was written; but the author’s own distinctive views on some ques- 
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tions of literary history vitiate somewhat his theological interpretation. His Theology and Ethicsis distinctly 
popular, and is perhaps the best treatment of Old Testament ethics in print, but there is nothing else of value 
on this specific theme. BuppeE gives in vivid, virile narrative some important and prevailing views con- 
cerning early Israel’s religion. CHEYNE treats difficult and debatable territory to original and suggestive 
interpretation; but there is much subjectivism in his volume. ROBERTSON furnishes the conservative school 
with its best summary of Israel’s early religion; every student should read it. MONTEFIORE in clear and 
vigorous narrative relates the growth of Israel’s religion with sober judgment. Orriry and Appis offer 
two very elementary manuals well adapted to the needs of Sunday-school teachers and beginners; Ottley 
is the more conservative of the two. BENNETT appeals to the same constituency as Ottley and Addis, but is 
not equal to them in constructive and pedagogic ability. PrEPENBRING is the best French work on Old 
Testament theology; it is popular in aim and moderate in its critical attitude. Gray’s is another popular 
volume, but based upon sound scholarship. 

The latest German volume is that of StapE whose lamented death prevents the completion of the 
work. It is thoroughly critical and historical, but somewhat deficient on the side of philosophic, constructive 
statement; it is too much like a series of isolated archaeological studies, but is nevertheless of great use by 
its suggestive and instructive value. SMEND is the best authority covering the entire period of Israel’s 
religion; he is thoroughly scientific and historical in spirit and method, and characterized by discrimina- 
tion and insight. Marti is somewhat more radical in view-point than Smend, and moves more rapidly; 
his Geschichte is a good piece of constructive work. DitLtMANN-KiITTEL is moderate and cautious in its 
critical positions, but not quite in touch with present conclusions; Dillmann was not a historian and Kit- 
tel could not make his work over. RreHm’s is a good, cautious presentation of the religion of Israel as 
historically mediated, but it is now passing out of date. GrrsEBRECHT’s sketch is bold and true in its 
main outlines; but it is intended primarily for popular use. The same thing is true of WmLDEBOER and 
Nowacx who are well worth reading. NIKEL’s is a careful piece of constructive conservative scholarship. 
VateEton’s sketch of Israel’s religion is excellently done; it is one of the best contributions to Saussaye’s 
great work. WELLHAUSEN’s summary in Die Kultur der Gegenwart presents nothing new, but is of special 
interest and value as offering in popular form a digest of its author’s views at the present time concerning 
the religion of Israel. 
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Max Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 302. M. 6. 


Zapletal, V. Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels: Ein Beitrag zur religions- 
wissenschaft, und zur Erklaérung des Alten Testamentes. Freiburg: B. Veith, 
1901. Pp. 189. Fr. 8. 

Frey, J. Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel: Eine religionsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1898. Pp. 252. M. 3.75. 


Bertholet, A. Die israelitischen Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode: 
Ein 6ffentlicher Vortrag. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. 31. M. 0.80. 


Schwally, F. Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel und des Judentums einschliesslich des Volksglaubens im Zeitalter 
Christi. Eine biblisch-theologische Untersuchung. Giessen: J. Ricker, 
1892. Pp. 212. M. 5. 


Friedlander, M. Griechischer Philosophie im Alten Testament. Eine Einlei- 
tung in die Psalmen- und Weisheit-Litteratur. Berlin: Reimer, 1904. 
Pp. 243. M. 5.40. 

Sellin, E. Die Spuren griechischer Philosophie im Alten Testament. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, 1905. Pp. 32. M. 0.60. 


Gray, G. B. Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. New York: Macmillan, 1896. 
Pp. xv+ 338. $2.75. 


Nestle, Eb. Die israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer religionsgeschichtlichen 
Bedeutung. Haarlem: Bohn, 1876. Pp. viii+215. 


PEISKER’s is a painstaking and illuminating study of a phase of the problem of Hebrew monotheism. 
GaLv’s special study of the idea of the glory of God is well done, and worthy of a place in every good 
working library on the Old Testament. GrEsEBRECHT has produced the best study of the Old Testament 
estimate of the divine Name. DuxHm’s treatise is a masterly presentation of the facts of his subject and 
their significance. His son, HANs Dux has earned a good place for himself among Old Testament schol- 
ars by his fine treatment of Hebrew demonology. Woop furnishes probably the best treatise on his diffi- 
cult but important subject. Erst is clever, but not always well balanced in his judgment. SELLIN’s 
studies are of much value to scholars who can exercise discrimination in their use. L6HR’s is an excellent 
study of the place of the individual in early Hebrew thought; reference may also be made to my article on 
the same subject in The American Journal of Theology, Vol. X. Poo er is popular in tone and of only 
moderate value. PEAKE is reliable and stimulating in his exposition; his treatment is sympathetic and 
to be commended as the best discussion on the subject. TENNANT is keen and thorough; his book is neces- 
sary to all students of Gen. 3. BENNEWw17z is the latest writer on sin in the Old Testament, and is useful 
for orientation, but advances the subject but little. K6BERLE is modern but cautious in his treatment; 
it is a useful history of these ideas but throws little new light upon their content and genesis. STAERK’s. 
study confines itself to a limited period and literature in which it will be found of value. BEECHING AND 
NAaIrvE present a very readable and essentially true account of the Old Testament views of atonement; 
the treatment is intended for popular use. HEHN offers a comparative study of Biblical and Babylonian 
ideas of sin and redemption, which is of value for those unable to go direct to the Babylonian sources - 
HeERMANN’s study is of much value to every student; for a still better discussion reference may be made to 
H. P. Smrru’s “article on the same theme in The American Journal of Theology, Vol. X. On Hebrew 
eschatology CHARLEs is the standard authority. GRESSMANN presents a radically different conception of 
the history of eschatology, and compels consideration. Voz is learned and illuminating on Jewish 
eschatology. GrtNEISEN is informing and fairly conservative in his study of primitive Hebrew religion. 
ZAPLETAL sets himself strongly against the totemistic interpretation of early Hebrew religion. Frey, 
BERTHOLET, and SCHWALLY discuss the Israelitish conception of the hereafter historically and from slightly 
varying standpoints. FRIEDLANDER presents skilfully the view that the Wisdom Literature was called 
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,orth in response to the new demands created by contact with Greek thought and life. SELLIN criticizes 
FriedJjander forcefully and in part successfully. Gray gives a careful and instructive study of the 
formation and religious significance of proper names in Hebrew. NESTLE’s discussion of the same 
subject is still of value. 


Vv. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

Davidson, A.B. Biblical and Literary Essays. Edited by J. A. Paterson. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1902. Pp. xii+320. 6s. 

Hatch, E. Essays in Biblical Greek. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889. Pp. 
X+293. 10s. 6d. 

BIBLICAL AND SemITIc StuprEs. Critical and Historical Essays by the Members 
of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale University [Yale Bicentennial 
Publications}. New York: Scribners, 1901. Pp. xii+330. $2.50. 

ORIENTALISCHE STUDIEN. Theodor Néldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern und in ihrem Auftrag herausgegeben 
von Carl Bezold. 2 vols. Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1906. Pp. liv+1187. 
M. 40. 

Otp TESTAMENT AND SEMITIC STUDIES IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM RAINEY 
HARPER. Edited by R. F. Harper, Francis Brown, G. F. Moore. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. ca. 1000. $10. 

Lagarde, Paul de. Mittheilungen. 4 vols. Géttingen: Dieterich, 1884-91. 
Pp. 1580. $10.60. 

Winckler, H. Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1892. 
Pp. 192. M. 7.50. 

Budde, K. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. 
Abraham Kuenen. Aus dem Hollindischen iibersetzt. Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1894. Pp. 511. M. 12. 

Stade, B. Ausgewiihlte akademische Reden und Abhandlungen. 2d ed., 
with portrait of the author. Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1907. Pp. 296. 
M. 2.75. 

Konig, E. Hebriisch und semitisch. Prolegomena und Grundlinien einer 
Geschichte der semitischen Sprachen, nebst einem Exkurs iiber die vorjosu- 
anische Sprache Israels und die Pentateuchquelle PC. Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard, 1901. Pp. viit+128. M. 4. 

ARAMAIC PapyrI DIsCOVERED AT AssuUAN. Edited by A. H. Sayce, with the 
assistance of A. E. Cowley; and with appendices by W. Spiegelberg and 
Seymour de Ricci. London: A. Moring, 1906. Pp. 79+27 plates. 21s. 


Davinson’s volume contains a number of popular studies, addresses, and lectures, of considerable 
interest and value to the general Bible student. Hatcu is of especial value for a correct appreciation of 
the Septuagint. The Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies include two articles of some value on the Old 
Testament, viz., E. L. Curtis’s ‘‘Tribes of Israel,” and Kent and Sanders’ ‘‘Growth of Israelitish Law.” 
The volumes in honor of N6LDEKE contain much Old Testament material and represent the best scholar- 
ship of Germany. The contents of the Wit1AM R. HARPER memorial volumes are more than half Old 
Testament studies; they represent the best American scholarship. LAGARDE’s volumes are a miscellany 
in themselves; but buried within the mass of learning is much of great value in Old Testament study, 
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especially on its linguistic and textual side. W1NcCKLER’s studies take up questions in analysis of literary 
sources, historical investigation, geography, and exegesis and never fail of originality. BuppE has 
brought together and translated some of the most important articles of the greatest of Dutch scholars 
on the Old Testament. Srape’s studies treat some Old Testament topics of great importance, e. g., “The 
Task of Old Testament Theology” and ‘The Origin of the People of Israel.’”” K6n1G’s volume con- 
cerns itself only slightly with Hebrew except in so far as it forms a part of Semitic language in general; it 
Is of value only to advanced students thoroughly familiar with the whole range of Semitic languages. The 
Assuan Papyri are of great significance for the understanding of exilic conditions, social and religious; 
Sayce has published them in splendid form. 


VI. THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 

THE ApocryPHA. Revised Version. Oxford: University Press, 1895. Pp. xi+ 
175. 

Ball, C. J. The Ecclesiastical or Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 
Commonly Called The Apocrypha. Edited with various renderings and 
readings from the best authorities [The Variorwm Bible]. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswood, 1892. Pp. viiit+276. $2. 

Bissell, E.C. The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. With historical Intro- 
duction, a Revised Translation, and Notes Critical and Explanatory [Lange 
Series]. New York: Scribners, 1890. Pp. 680. $3. 

Kautzsch, E. Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments. 
2 Bde. Leipzig: Mohr, 1900. Erster Band, Apokryphen. Pp. xxii+507. 
Zweiter Band, Pseudepigraphen. Pp. vii+540. M. 24; or separately, M. 14 
per volume. 

Zéckler,O. Apokryphische Biicher des Alten Testaments. Miinchen: Beck, 
1891. Pp. xi+495. M. 8. 

Fritzsche, O. F., et al. Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokry- 
phen des Alten Testaments. 6vols. bound in 3. Leipzig: Weidmann, 1851- 
59. Pp. viiit+222; iv+212; xxxv+235; iv+371; xl+415; iv+ 300. 

Smend, R. Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erklirt. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1906. 
Pp. clix+517. M. 16. 

ArTICLEs on “Apocrypha of the Old Testament” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, by F. C. Porter; in Encyclopaedia Biblica by M. R. James; in Protes- 
tantische Realencyklopadie, by E. Schiirer. 


The Revised Version of the Apocrypha is obtainable in many styles and at various prices. The 
best form of the Authorized Version is the Variorum Bible edition by BALL. BissELw’s is the best English 
commentary on the whole Apocrypha; but it is not equal to the best German works. Kautzscu’s is the 
best commentary on the Apocrypha as a whole; each book is assigned to a specialist. Z6cKLER is more 
condensed and popular. FrirzscHe is hardly up to present-day methods and standards, but contains 
much good material. Smenp’s is the most elaborate and thorough treatment of Ecclesiasticus. The 
encyclopaedia articles offer the most important facts concerning the origin and nature of the apocryphal 
books; Scuitrer’s is especially valuable. 


VII. PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
1, AMERICAN 
The Biblical World [Founded by William Rainey Harper]. Editor in Chief: 
Ernest D. Burton, in association with members of the Biblical and Theolog- 
ical Faculties of the University of Chicago. A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
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for Bible Students. Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
$2 a year. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures [Founded by 
William Rainey Harper]. Editor: R. F. Harper, in association with members 
of the Semitic Faculties of the Universities of Chicago, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Union Theological Seminary, Meadville Theological School. 
Quarterly. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $4 a year. 


The American Journal of Theology. Edited by the Divinity and Biblical Faculties 
of the University of Chicago, in association with representatives from other 
theological faculties. Quarterly. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $3 a year. 


The Journal of Biblical Literature. Edited by a Committee of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Semi-annual. Containing Papers by 
Members of the Society. Published for the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis by Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. $3 a year. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. Editor: G. F. Wright. A Religious and Sociological Quarterly. 
Published by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. $3 a year. 


The Princeton Theological Review. Editors: Francis L. Patton, B. B. Warfield, 
and others. Quarterly. Published by The Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. $3 a year. 


The Baptist Review and Expositor. Edited by the Faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Quarterly. Published by the Seminary Press, 
Louisville, Ky. $2 a year. 


The Hartford Seminary Record. Editors: A. L. Gillett, W. S. Pratt, C. S. 
Thayer. Quarterly. Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. $1 a year. 


The Methodist Review. Editor: William V. Kelley. Bimonthly. Published 
by Messis. Eaton & Mains, New York. $2.50 a year. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. Editor: John J. Tigert. Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn. $2 a year. 


The Reformed Church Review. Editors: George W. Richards, John S. Stahr. 
Quarterly. Published by the Reformed Church Publication Board, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. $2 a year. 


The New York Review. A Journal of the Ancient Faith and Modern Thought. 
Edited by the Faculty of St. Joseph’s Seminary. Bimonthly. Published 
by St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. $3 a year. 


Tue Wortp and THE JourNAL OF LITERATURE devote themselves to biblical 
topics, the former being popular, the latter technical in character, and both representative of the historical 
school of interpretation. The AmERICAN JOURNAL OF SEmiTIC LANGUAGES is of a technical character and 
covers the entire field of Semitic literature, including the Old Testament. The whole field of theology is 
covered by The American Journal of Theology, Bibliotheca Sacra, The Princeton Theological Review, The 
Baptist Review and Expositor, and The New York Review (a new Roman Catholic journal of progressive 
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spirit); occasional Old Testament articles appear; the first of this group represents a liberal type of theol- 
ogy, the rest are representative of various degrees of conservatism. The remaining journals on the list 
are practical in aim, and treat Old Testament subjects only in so far as they directly subserve practical 
ends, 
a. BRITISH 
The Expository Times. Editor: James Hastings. A Monthly Magazine for 
Bible Students. Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; im- 
ported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 a year. 


The Expositor. Editor: W. Robertson Nicoll. Monthly. Published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. $3 a year. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review. Editors: I. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore. 
London; Macmillan Co. 11s. a year. 


The Hibbert Journal. Editor: L. P. Jacks. Sub-Editor: G. Dawes Hicks. 
Quarterly. A Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Published 
by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London; imported by Messrs. G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York. $2.50 a year. 


The Journal of Theological Studies. Editors: J. F. Bethune-Baker, F. E. 
Brightman. Quarterly. Published by Henry Frowde, London and New 
York. $3 a year. 


The Review of Theology and Philosophy. Editor: Allan Menzies. Monthly. 
Published by Messrs. Otto Schulze & Co., Edinburgh; imported by Messrs. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. $4 a year. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Monthly. Published at the 
offices of the Society, London. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. Edited by the Officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, as the Official Organ of the Society. 
Quarterly. Published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, London; Secre- 
tary for America, Dr. T. F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. $2.50 a year; free - 
to subscribers to the Fund. 


The Expository Times is a popular monthly devoted wholly to biblical interpretation and containing 
many brief expository and practical studies. The Expositor represents the same point of view, but is 
more formal in make-up and spirit, publishing longer and more pretentious articles. The Jewish Quarterly 
Review publishes many Old Testament articles which are usually of a high scholarly character. The 
Hibbert Journal is less biblical than any of the foregoing, but is thoroughly progressive in its attitude toward 
all biblical and theological subjects. The Journal of Theological Studies devotes itself chiefly to the 
publication of textual and patristic sources, but its occasional articles on the Old Testament set a high 
standard. The Review of Theology and Philosophy is devoted to the task of estimating the value of current 
theological and biblical writings. The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology is a record of the 
actions and discussions of the Archaeological Society of Great Britain; its contents are sometimes of value 
for biblical interpretation. The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement is the official record of 
the Fund’s current activities and discoveries in Palestine; occasionally an article of general archaeological 
interest is included. 


3. FRENCH 
Revue biblique internationale. Edited by 1’ Ecole pratique d’ Etudes bibliques 
établie au Couvent Dominicain Saint-Etienne de Jérusalem. Quarterly. 
Published by the Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Paris. Fr. 15 a year. 
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Revue sémitique d’epigraphie et d’histoire ancienne. Editor: J. Halévy. Quar- 
terly. Paris: E. Leroux. Fr. 20 a year. 

Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses. Editors not indicated. Bimonthly. 
Paris: A. Picard & Son. Fr. 12.50 a year. 

4. GERMAN 

Theologische Literaturzeitung. Edited by A. Harnack and E. Schiirer. Semi- 
monthly. Published by the J. C. Hinrichssche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 
M. 18 a year. 

Theologisches Literaturblatt. Edited by Dr. Hélscher. Weekly. Published 
by Dérffling & Franke, Leipzig. M. 10 a year. 

Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung. Editor: F. E. Peiser. Monthly. Berlin: 
Wolf Peiser. M. 12 a year. ; 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Editor: Karl Marti. Semi- 
annual. Published by J. Ricker, Giessen. M. 10 a year. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Editors: E. Kautzsch, E. Haupt. Quar- 
terly. Published by F. A. Perthes, Gotha. M. 16 a year. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. Editor: A. Dieterich, in association with 
H. Oldenberg, C. Bezold, K. Th. Preuss. Quarterly. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. M. 16a year. 

Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche. Editor: I. Gottschick. Bimonthly. 
Leipzig: J.C. B. Mohr. M.6a year. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. Editor: W. Engelhardt in association with a large 
number of German scholars. Monthly. Published by the A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf., Leipzig. M. 10 a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. Editor: Adolf Hilgenfeld. Quar- 
terly. Published by Reisland, Leipzig. M. 15 a year. 

Biblische Zeitschrift. Editors: Joh. Géttsberger, Jos. Sickenberger. Quarterly 
Published by the Herdersche Verlagshandlung, St. Louis, Mo. $3.00 a year. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Edited by the Professors of Catholic Theology 
at Tiibingen. Quarterly. Published by H. Laupp, Jr., Tiibingen. M. 9 
a year. 

Theologische Revue. Editors: A. Bludau and Franz Diekamp. ‘Twenty 
numbers a year. Published by the Aschendorffsche Buchhandlung, Miinster 
i. W. M. 104 year. 

Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins. Editor: C. Steuernagel. Monthly. 
Published by K. Baedeker, Leipzig. M. 12 a year. 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins. Editor: H. 
Guthe. Monthly. Published by K. Baedeker, Leipzig. M. 12 a year, free 
to members of the Verein. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht. An annual index and review of the theological 
publications of all countries. Founded in 1881. Editors: G. Kriiger and 
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W. Kéhler. Published by C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, Braunschweig; 
imported by Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. Annual subscription, 
M. 31.50. Abt. 3, Das Alte Testament, M. 4.50. 


Theologische Rundschau. Editors: W. Bousset, W. Heitmiiller. Monthly. 
A Review of Current Theological Literature. Published by J. C. B. Mohr, 
Leipzig. M. 6a year. 

Oriental Bibliography. Editor: L. Scherman, with others. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 12s. 6d. a year. 


Die Theologie der Gegenwart. Editors: Griitzmacher, Kéberle, e¢ al. Quar- 
terly. Leipzig: A. Deichert. M. 3.50 a year. Old Testament section 
separately, about M. 1.20 to M. 1.50 a year. 


5. DUTCH 
Theologische Tijdschrift. Editors: Groenewegen, Lake, Oort, e¢ al. Quarterly. 
Leiden: Van Doesburgh. 


Theologische Studien. Editors: F. E. Daubanton, C. H. Van Rhijn, e¢ al. 
Bimonthly. Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon. FI. 5.75 a year.- 


The French journals are of relatively slight value; occasionally a strong article appears in Revue 
biblique or Revue Sémitique. Among German publications Theologische Literaturzeitung and Theologisches 
Literaturblatt provide surveys of contemporaneous literature, the former from a progressive, the latter from 
a thoroughly conservative view-point. The Orienialistische Literaturzeitung reviews the more important 
Semitic literature and adds brief articles on Semitic topics. The Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft 
is the only exclusively Old Testament journal in the world; and is a medium of.publication for the best 
Old Testament scholars. The Theologische Studien und Kritiken, and Archiv fiir Religionswissenschajt, 
and Zeitschrift jiir Theologie und Kirche, and Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, and Zeitschrift fir wi haft 
liche Theologie open their pages frequently to Old Testament articles which are{always worth reading. 
The Biblische Zeitschrift is an exclusively biblical journal edited from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint, and giving admirable surveys of current literature in each issue. Theologische Quar- 
talschrijt, a Roman Catholic quarterly, admits occasional Old Testament articles. Theologische 
Revue is a Roman Catholic survey of current theological literature. The publications of the 
Deutsche Palastina-Verein constitute a complete survey of German excavations and discoveries in Palestine. 
The Theologische Jahresbericht gives annually a complete survey of the theological publications of the 
previous year; all the more important books are briefly annotated; the spirit of the Old Testament section © 
is distinctively progressive. Oriental Bibliography covers only the Semitic and oriental literature, and 
confines itself to the titles of books, articles, and reviews, offering no comment; its survey is made annually 
and covers the literature of the preceding year. Die Theologie der Gegenwart is a new bibliographical organ; 
it differs from others in that it selects for notice only the most important publications and seeks to indicate 
the general trend of contemporary thought; the Old Testament editor is Kéberle, a conservatively progressive 
scholar. The two Dutch journals are primarily theological, but they frequently contain good Old Testa- 
ment articles. 


’ 


THE PALACE OF SARGON 
(From Zhe Monuments and the Old Testament, by Ira M. Price) 


